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"NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——— 
\HE threatened division in the Unionist party over Mr. 
1 Chamberlain’s policy of preferential duties remains the 
all-absorbing subject of the hour. Though no actual steps 
may yet have been taken to form an organisation of Imperialist 
Free-traders, it is evident that some such movement as we 
have advocated elsewhere must take place unless Mr. Cham- 
berlain comes to realise before Parliament reassembles that 
the country will not support his proposal. Fortunately, 
owing to the way in which the Prime Minister, fully endorsed 
by Mr. Chamberlain, placed the matter before the country, 
Mr. Chamberlain might withdraw from his propaganda 
without loss of honour, but we fear that there is not much 
chance. of his adopting such a course. Though we are 
so strongly opposed to Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, we realise 
fully that he has taken up the Zollverein idea from no petty, 
personal, or even party, motives, and that he sincerely believes 
that it would add to the welfare of the Empire. Of course, 
notwithstanding this, he might still abandon it as impractic- 
able owing to “the anti-Protectionist pig-headedness of his 
countrymen,” for no man is obliged to attack the status quo 
when he realises that the attack must fail. We fear, how- 
ever, his eager, sanguine temperament, and the fatal delusion 
from which he suffers,—that he is never wrong in his diag- 
nosis of public opinion, and especially that of the working 
classes. Still, we shall not abandon till the very last moment 
the earnest hope that a split in the Unionist party may be 
prevented, 





If it should be necessary. to organise the Unionist Free- 
traders in defence of the Empire, there will be no difficulty in 





finding leaders whose Unionism and whose devotion to the 
Empire are undoubted. In Sir Michael Hicks Beach we have 
a statesman of unrivalled experience, and one in whom not 
merely the Unionist party, but the nation as a whole, reposes 
the utmost confidence. We learn from Friday's Daily | 
Express that he is strongly opposed to Mr. Chamberlain's | 
proposals,—a fact which, however, might have been divined | 
without any difficulty, owing to the firm line he has always 
maintained when any question connected with Free-trade has 
been before the country. Sir Michael Hicks Beach will, in 
truth, prove an ideal leader should it be necessary—which 
we trust it will not be—to consider the question of who is to 
lead us in defending the food of the people from taxation and 
the Empire from disruption, through the jealousies, dis- | 
contents, and impoverishment which must, in spite of its | 
specious appearance, follow the Imperialism of the “ tied house.” 


j 
| 


We shall not at present proceed with the invidious task of | 
naming those who are determined to keep the ship of the 


Unionist party steady on her old course. It will be time | 





disagreeable business of counting who is on our side. Especially 
distasteful, and also most impolitic, would it be to attempt 
such a census of Imperialist Free-traders in the case of the 
Government. We will, therefore, not name any of those 
who are on our side. As we have said elsewhere, it is the 
duty of the Imperialist Free-traders who are in the Govern- 
ment to remain at their posts till the very last moment. By 
doing that they can best contribute to the work we all have at 
heart,—the work of saving the Unionist party from disruption. 
But though we will not canvass names just now, we may assure 
any of our readers who are in danger of being daunted by the 
power and influence of those who have declared themselves on 
the other side that the Cabinet and the Administration con- 
tain men of the highest political position who have not pro- 
tested against Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, not because they fail 
to recognise its mischievous character, but solely because they 
realise that their duty is to prevent as long as possible a split 
in the Unionist party. 


It is, of course, extremely difficult to say how far the 
country has been affected by the arguments of the advocates 
of preferential duties; but as far as we can judge, and making 
every effort not to see what we should like to see, but only 
the facts, we should say that the country had remained cold 
to the appeals of the Zollvereinists. Certainly the leaders of 
the working men have shown no signs of throwing themselves 
into the fight; and though a considerable portion of the Press 
has been very strong in its support of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scheme, the sympathetic echo from the nation which oneexpects 
in such cases does not seem to have been given back. In a word, 
it looks to us as if John Bull were thrusting his hands deep 
into his pockets and turning a very broad and irresponsive 
back on the advocates of a “ tied-house” Imperialism. 


In an excellent letter to the Pall Mall Gazette of Wednesday 
Mr. Herbert Vivian quotes from a recent article in the Figaro 
contrasting the economic position of Free-trade Britain and 
Protectionist France :— 

“Our foreign commerce amounted to 8,651 million francs in 

1902: quite a sum of money, I admit. But it amounted to 
8,424 million francs in 1881. The advance from 1881 to 1902 
is therefore only 227 million francs. England’s foreign com- 
merce amounted in 1881 to 13 milliards of francs; in 1902 it 
amounted to 204 milliards of francs in round numbers, which 
signifies an increase of 75 milliards of francs as against our 
poor little 227 millions. Why all this difference?...... 
Because the Englishman relies on himself, while the French- 
man, led astray, enervated, stupefied by charlatan demagogues, 
is absorbed, loses himself more and more, in the State...... 
Frightened, trembling, on his knees, he invokes for every work, 
at every hour, the coarse idol which has been fashioned in clay 
by the evil sorcerers who exploit his credulity.” 
Mr. Herbert Vivian’s comment is sound. “ Tariffs or other 
forms of Protection are in commerce the clogging fetters 
which our grandmother the State is invited by Socialists 
to impose upon all the relations of our daily life.” France, 
remember, is a perfect example of a “tied-house” Empire. 
Under her colonial system the colonies have a preference 
in all the French markets, and France in all the colonial 
markets. And this is what comes of it ! 


It begins to be admitted that those who believed in the 
“settlement” of the Balkan trouble were at all events 
premature. The conflicts with the insurgent bands in 


| Macedonia grow fewer, but they continue ; and the insurgents 


are evidently more desperate. The Prince of Bulgaria himself 
has warned the Divan that unless they are treated more 
leniently he may be unable to hold in his people; but the 
representation has as yet had no effect. Stories are oozing 
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out waich show that the people are being treated with cruelty, | decided move in Morocco. M. Jonnart, Governor-General f 
0 


in Vienna. 


so great that in one case, that of a village named Smerdesh, | Algeria, had gone to the oasis round Figuig to i 
where extirpation is alleged, the Turkish Government itself | some frontier disturbances, had been well received 
has promised an inquiry. The Albanians also as usual refuse | Basha, and was returning, when he and his 
to stay beaten ; and altogether there is considerable uneasiness | attacked by the turbulent tribesmen from the walls 
The Turkish Government is raising money, and | Ten of his escort were wounded, and he himself compelled 

has consented, in consideration of a small loan, to a “ unifica- | retreat. It was necessary to punish this outrage, to 
tion of the Debt,” which is greatly desired by the bondholders. | ingly three detachments of a thousand men each have be 

It seems, too, that the accounts from the Balkans are | sent to the oasis, with orders to surround Figuig and infin 
producing excitement in Russia, for the Press there has been | exemplary chastisement upon M. Jonnart’s assailants, 
advised to be cautious in its remarks on Turkish affairs, and | Jonnart, it is stated, has warned the Basha that if he peer 


especially to respect the personality of the Sultan. 


Nquire into 
by the local 
escort werg 
ofa fortress, 


and accord, 


police the oasis, France must. The meaning of this threat ig 
that France must occupy the district. The tribesmen of 


The Times correspondent at St. Petersburg has explained, | Figuig perceive this, and intend to resist the French advanes 


as far as he knows, the reasons for his expulsion from Russia. | with the assistance of their allies, who are swarming to th 
He was virtually, though civilly, arrested on May 28th, and spot, and may make the resistance very serious, The ied 


informed that he would be expelled “on account of his | has created some excitement in Paris, London, and Madrid. 


“resolved to give the Times a lesson.” 


hostility to Russia and the invention of false news.” 
appealed to the British Ambassador, Sir Charles Scott, who | pelieve that it will prove of international importance, Th 
communicated with M. de Plehve, the Minister of the Interior, | Pyench are entirely within their right. , 
and was told that personally the Government of Russia had SaaS sae 
no objection to Mr. Braham, but that ever since his appoint-| It will be remembered that a cadet in the German 
ment the Times had been hostile to Russia, and they were | Navy, who was recently punished for killing a private 
The police behaved | soldier named Hartmann, defended himself by saying 
with every courtesy, but informed the correspondent that if | that he had acted only in defence of his honour, which 
he broke his promise to depart in three days, he would be| as he had been taught, required him to kill when 
deported as an ordinary prisoner,—a menace of some gravity. | obedience was refused. Another incident at Kiel has just 
It is a little difficult to believe that M. de Plehve, with his | revealed the intense strength of this feeling in the German 
knowledge of Europe, thinks that he can either coerce the | armed Services. Naval Ensign von Abel was walking near Kiel 
Times or punish it for its independence by expelling one | with a companion when they met two sailors. Both were 
correspondent, and we venture to suggest in another column | intoxicated, and one of them struck Ensign von Abel on the 
that he may have had a more credible motive for his action. | head. He drew his dirk, but was prevented from using it, 
Here we may content ourselves with saying that arbitrary | and reported the incident to his superiors, who promised the 
acts of violence like this are deeply resented in England, and | fullest inquiry. This, however, did not satisfy him, and on 
make it most difficult for those who desire an understanding | returning to his quarters he wrote a letter saying that inquiry 
with Russia either to dissipate popular prejudices, or to deny | “was no adequate consolation,” and shot himself dead. The 
that they have justification. 


He | put, as we have explained elsewhere, there is no reason to 


drunken sailor was tried by Court-Martial, but was sentenced 
only to eighteen months’ imprisonment, because he probably 


The Bishops in France are, it is said, much disinclined to a | had not recognised his opponent as an officer. He was, in 


separation of Church and State. The Archbishop of Albi | fact, too drunk. It really comes to this, therefore,—that if a 
roundly declares that half his curés would die of starvation it | German soldier or sailor falls from a ladder upon an officer, the 





their stipends were withdrawn; the Archbishop of Toulouse | latter must either kill the unwilling offender or consider him. 
self so dishonoured that the only remedy is suicide. The 
incident is almost unintelligible to Englishmen, who would 
reckon a blow from a man blind-drunk very much as they 
would a kick from a horse,—as a disagreeable but in no way 
dishonouring occurrence. 


predicts a period of anarchy in Church affairs if the Concordat 
is denounced ; and the Archbishop of Aix admits frankly the 
hostile state of public opinion, which might expose Roman 
Catholicsto a kind of outlawry. He evidently dreads what would 
almost certainly be the result of the separation,—namely, the 
passing of a law like one proposed by M. de Pressensé, which 
would place the Church in fetters much more severe than 
those imposed by the Concordat. That is, of course, the real 
danger of the Church, it being impossible, to the French 
official mind, to leave a mighty corporation like the Church 
without official control. These opinions will doubtless greatly 


Humberts, it will be recollected, threatened when first arrested 
to expose persons in high position, and they have, it is believed, 


Mr. Balfour attended the meeting held yesterday week in 
support of the Bishop of St. Albans’ Fund for “ London over 
the Border,” and delivered an interesting speech. The need 
for the appeal, Mr. Balfour pointed out, was due to the con 
ditions of modern industrialism, which segregated the better. 
influence the Vatican, where it is probable that some kind of | to-do from the working classes. 
struggle is going on, the Pope, who is a wise diplomat, being | among the people who contributed to their fortunes, and the 
on the side of moderation, if not of direct concession. sense of their moral obligations was not brought home to 
—— them by constant ocular demonstration. 
Paris has been greatly excited over a charge of corruption | growth of great suburbs was the only method for mitigating 
brought against M. Pelletan, now Minister of Marine, by | the evils of overcrowding, that solution carried with it the 
the Humbert family. It amounts substantially to this, | inevitable corollary that these new urban areas must be pro- 
that M. Parayre, secretary to the Humberts, paid him | vided with the means of accommodating those who desired 
30,000 francs to make a speech in December, 1889, on | the ministrations of religion. 
behalf of Frédéric Humbert, who at that time was un- | greatest necessity of all, the State provided nothing, and the 
suspected. Such a speech was really made; but M. Pelletan | only way of meeting it was “for the wealthier classes of the 
on Thursday week indignantly denied the accusation of | community, who profit by the work done in these vast 
corruption, pointing to his well-known lack of means as | areas of artisan life, to recognise, and in imagination make 
proof that it is false. The only evidence as yet produced} themselves one with, the needs of those who occupy them.” 
against him is a recent letter in which M. Parayre | Finally Mr. Balfour declared that the cause for which he was 
alluded to the payment, to which the Minister sent no reply. | pleading was not sectarian or a petty cause. 
M. Pelletan denies that he ever received this letter, and when | naturally bound to devote such money as they could collect 
shown that it was delivered at the Ministry of Marine, | to the furtherance of the Church of England, but it was to the 
suggested that the registered envelope never had any letter | Church of England as a great organisation for the ministering 
init. The Chamber believed him, and by an immense majority, | of religion, and they should give help and sympathy to every 
which included many of the Opposition, condemned the “cam- | other organisation—even though it differed from them 
paign of calumny” carried on against the Government. The | which endeavoured to minister to that object. 





The wealthy no longer lived 


For that great necessity, the 


Mr. F. N. Charrington is about to try a most interesting 


attacked M. Pelletan first because he is exceedingly unpopular. experiment,—the effect of total prohibition under fair condi- 


tions. He has purchased the well-wooded island of Osea, 00 





The French Government has been compelled to make a | the coast of Essex, and intends to turn it into a seaside resort 
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+, which the manufacture, sale, and consumption of alcohol 
«ill be absolutely prohibited. No license of any kind will be 
ted, and stringent conditions as to intoxicants will be 
inserted in all leases. ‘The island, in fact, will be a large 
torium conducted on strict temperance principles, and 
mL it is probable, be in the first place a resort for the great 
omber of persons who wish to break themselves finally of the 
b t of excess in drinking. The evidence which will gradually 


ple will, we hope, be sifted with much care, and will 
help to settle three disputed points. Will total abstinence for 


a time eradicate the desire to drink ?—a question upon which the 
evidence of prisoners is by no means hopeful. Does total 
abstinence develop, as many affirm, a tendency to the use of 
drugs such as opium and ether ?—a doubt suggested by the 
mass of experience acquired in the East. Has total abstinence 
any effect in diminishing working energy? Teetotalers declare 
with one voice that this question is already answered in 
the negative; but none of the Northern races as yet show 
themselves convinced, though there is an approach to the 
conviction manifest in Canada. 


Lord Milner’s proposal to admit a section of the blacks to 
the municipal franchise has for the moment been withdrawn. 
It was found that every non-official Member of the Transvaal 
Legislature was opposed to it. They were not equally resolute 
against a franchise for Asiatics, the Council adopting that 
innovation by fifteen to thirteen ; but the Government, seeing 
the trend of public opinion, gave way and withdrew the 
clauses. They were, in our judgment, wise. The first effect 
of establishing the political equality of blacks and whites is to 
intensify the race jealousy and bitterness which we desire to 
soothe away, and to deter the ruling caste from granting the 
full protection and freedom to the blacks which are their un- 
doubted rights. The experiment has failed throughout the 
Southern States of the Union, and certainly should not be re- 
peated in South Africa until the whites there heartily agree 
that it will help on the social advance of the whole community. 
If the abstract equality of all men is a political truth, the 
blacks ought to be allowed the full advantage of their numbers, 
—that is, they ought to rule. 


Sir E. Grey delivered at Oxford on Friday week a speech 
against Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals remarkable for its vigour 
and determination. He utterly rejected those proposals, which 
would, he said, “ mean in the first place the destruction of the 
prosperity of Great Britain, and following upon that the 
breaking up of the Empire.” It was “moonshine” to think 
that such a policy could be carried out without the taxation of 
raw products. The only certain result of it was that the 
people would have more to pay for their living. There had 
been, it was true, a great change of conditions since Cobden’s 
time, but the effect of that change was that Free-trade 
“had ceased to be merely an advantage, and had become a 
necessity.” Was it possible so to develop the trade of ten or 
eleven millions of Colonists as to be independent of the rest 
of the world? We were not even to have Free-trade within 
the Empire, but only preferential tariffs, which seldom proved 
as profitable as they looked. He also wished to see the 
Colonies and India drawn closer to ourselves, but he would 
secure that good result by establishing an Advisory Council 
for the Colonies, and improving the means of communication. 
“The obstacle [to Federation] was not Free-trade, but space.” 


Mr. Haldane, speaking at East Linton, Haddingtonshire, on 
Tuesday,also ranged himself with Sir Edward Grey on the ques- 
tion of preferential tariffs. Mr. Haldane pointed out that we 
were able to bear the immense burden of Empire because of our 
colossal national income, which in turn rested on a Free-trade 
basis. We had no great advantage in cheap minerals or raw 
material. We owed our pre-eminence as a manufacturing 
nation to the fact that we could do what others could not do, 
—import raw material from the markets where we could buy 
it cheapest and best, and import plenty of free wholesome food 
for the working classes, who supplied the labour by which the 
raw material was worked up into the manufactured goods to 
be sold to the rest of the world. Our Empire, he continued, 
rested on a iree-trade basis. We had occupied territory as 
trustees for civilisation ; we were the one nation that the rest 
of the world could afford to see expand. It was all very 
Well to say that it was not proposed to tax raw material; but 








a food-duty would benefit only certain Colonies, and to placate 
others we should have to put it on raw materials. He for one 
refused to embark on a policy which could not be defended on 
economic principles, which was a leap into the unknown, and 
might even mean ruin. 


Eton College has been the scene of a disastrous fire, by 
which two boys lost their lives. At about 4 o'clock on 
Monday morning flames broke out in “Baldwin’s End,” the 
house of Mr. R. S. Kindersley, who had some thirty boys 
under his charge. The alarm was soon given, the inmates 
mostly jumping from the windows or climbing down a wistaria 
creeper; but a boy named Horne perished in a room with a 
barred window, all efforts to break an entry having failed, 
and another boy named Lawson also lost his life. What makes 
the calamity more painful is the fact that the barred windows 
had been condemned, that it was only by an accident that the 
bars had not been removed, and that in the old part of the 
house the only barred window was that of the room 
in which Horne slept. No evidence was forthcoming at 
the inquest as to the cause of the fire, while it was evident 
that all that was humanly possible was done in attempting 
arescue. On the other hand, it was only too clear that the 
antecedent conditions were most unsatisfactory, the house 
being very old and largely built of lath and plaster, and there 
being no electrical communication with the engine-house and 
no appliances for escape, though the Head-Master had in 
January last addressed a circular to all the house-masters 
impressing on them the need for such appliances and for 
instituting a fire-drill for the boys. All accounts show that 
the boys behaved extremely well,—but nothing else was to be 
expected. 


This terrible event has produced a very large number of letters 
in the papers from parents and old Etonians drawing attention 
to the awful risks of fire that exist at Eton in the older houses 
owing to the little winding wooden staircases, the narrow pas- 
sages, and the tinder-box woodwork, which has been in almost 
all cases installed with electric wires with strong currents. 
We have no desire to enter upon any attack on the authorities, 
and certainly not on the house-masters, who not only are 
doing their best, but have been overwhelmed with the com- 
plaints and suggestions of excited parents; but we hold that 
the principle should be admitted that in places occupied by 
active boys the window should be recognised as the proper 
way of escape in case of fire. Narrow passages with sharp 
turns, and ‘ull of thick, blinding, suffocating smoke, are 
almost certain to prove death-traps if used as means of 
escape. But if the window is recognised as the proper exit in 
such an emergency, then each room should have a rope, or a 
ladder, or a canvas fire-escape such as is supplied by Messrs. 
Merryweather, by which its inmate can escape. He should 
also, by means of a weekly fire-drill, be taught to use it. In 
every house, too, or group of houses, a night-watchman should 
be on duty, and should patrol each passage every half-hour 
during the night. If this were done, no fire could go undis- 
covered. 


A remarkable account of the revolution in the New York 
police is given in Thursday’s Times. General Greene, the 
present Commissioner, only took office on New Year’s Day, 
but he at once signalised his appointment by a number of 
sweeping reforms. To begin with, he insisted that the 
inspectors should really inspect and reside within the district 
for which they were responsible; he has refused to allow 
officers against whom charges were pending to continue in the 
exercise of their functions; he has struck hard at black- 
mailing and extortion, and forbidden the practice by which 
probationers and inferiors made presents to their superiors. 
The drastic methods of the new régime are illustrated by the 
fact that in the first quarter of the present year twenty-six 
members of the force, including one inspector and four 
captains, have been dismissed, seven hundred and thirty-six 
have been fined, and a hundred and twenty-seven reprimanded. 
But perhaps the most striking testimony to General Greene’s 
exertions is the chagrin of Tammany, and the admission of 
his opponents that his zeal has infected the force itself. 


Bank Rate, 34 per cent. 
Consols (2} per cent.) were on Friday 914. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— | 
THE DUTY OF IMPERIALIST FREE-TRADERS. 


MPERIALIST and Unionist Free-traders have a clear 
duty before them,—a duty made imperative by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech in the House of Commons. He 
has told them in plain terms that he means to discuss 
his proposals for preferential duties throughout the 
constituencies, and that he will do his best to con- 
vert the electors to a scheme which he deems vital to 
the interests of the Empire. We hold that Mr. Chamber- 
lain is doing a grave injury to the Empire by adopting 
this course. Not only is his scheme likely to cause direct 
injury to the Empire, but it is certain, if pressed to an 
issue, to break up the Unionist party, and so to do a great 
indirect injury to the Imperial cause. The Unionist party 
has always had the welfare and the interests of the 
Empire specially at heart. We do not, of course, mean to 
say that the rival party is in any sense opposed to the 
Empire, but hitherto the Unionist party may claim with 
justice to have thought more and cared more about the 
Empire. If, then, this great party is to be broken in pieces, as 
assuredly it will be if Mr. Chamberlain insists on pursuing 
his present course of action, the injury to the Empire will 
be twofold. It is useless to argue that, therefore, Unionist 
Free-traders should acquiesce in Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, 
and so avoid the dismemberment of the party. How- 
ever grave they may think the injury that must ensue 
should the party unhappily break up, they cannot keep 
silent, for they feel that the free and well-founded Empire 
which now exists, and of which we are all so justly proud, 
could not be carried on under the system of “ tied-house ” 
Imperialism. No compromise is possible, even for those 
who in ordinary cases are most anxious for compromise. 
Possibly Mr. Chamberlain may feel exactly similar forces 
impelling him on his course. He may believe that the 
Empire cannot live without his Protectionist proposals. 
In that case, there is nothing for it but to fight the battle 
out and let the better side win. We cannot, however, at 
this stage abandon the hope that Mr. Chamberlain, when 
he learns that the Unionist party asa whole will not accept 
his proposals, will feel that he must withdraw from the 
position he has so rashly taken up. Happily, he can still 
do so without loss of political honour. He must know 
that if he cannot carry with him practically the whole 
Unionist party—if, that is, any considerable section of 
the party is determined to oppose his project at all costs 
—that project is doomed to failure, and he must, therefore, 
as a practical politician, abandon it. Hence it is the 
first duty of those men of light and leading in the Unionist 
party who feel as we do to organise their adherents, and 
to give public and emphatic expression to the fact that 
the policy of preferential duties cannot be put before the 
country without breaking up the Unionist party. If, that 
is, the leaders of the two Protectionist groups, Mr. Chaplin 
and Mr. Lowther, representing those who desire taxes on 
food on behalf of the landed interests, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain and his supporters, representing those who hope to 
unite the Empire more closely by preferential duties on 
food and other Colonial products, begin their task of 
trying to convert the country, we Imperialist Free-traders 
must be ready on the instant to take up the challenge, 
and to show the electors that not only are they being 
asked to accept taxation on food in the false hope that 
wages may rise, but that they are being asked to accept 
it in order to produce a thing which it also cannot 
ossibly produce,—a stronger, more stable, and more united 
Romie. But we cannot be ready to meet a Protectionist 
with an Imperial Free-trade propaganda unless we are 
organised. ‘Therefore the failure of Mr. Chamberlain to 
withdraw from the position he has taken up will necessi- 
tate organisation on our side. That organisation need not 
necessarily be aggressive till the other side take the 
field, but we must know at once who are willing 
to be our leaders and who are on our side. There 
must be a rallying- point and a standard raised 
round which, if the combat is joined, Imperialist 
Free-traders may gather. We cannot allow the other 
side the possibility of improving their position 
by reaching the electors in advance of us. We say 
this, not because we are in fact afraid of the electors 


matter at stake is so vital that we dare not pla 
reliance in the strength of our own side. When aad oy 
vital, be its strength never so great, we must not peg 
those who oppose it the slightest advantage. Whit 
precious beyond expression cannot be guarded too anxiously 
Free-traders may be confident in the immense strength f 
their position, but they must not let that confidence mislead 
them into inaction. . 
There is a secondary reason why Imperialist and Unionist 
Free-traders who realise what must be the consequences ty 
the Empire of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy should come forward 
and make their protest in unison. If they are sound and 
loyal members of their party, they must not leave th 
safeguarding of the Empire from the Protectionist danger to 
the Liberal party alone. They musi claim and exercisa tho 
right to forbid the abandonment of Free-trade before it 
becomes an ordinary party issue. If Mr. Chamberlain anj 
his supporters are forced to abandon their scheme by reagon 
of Liberal, and not of Unionist, opposition, a great injury 
will be done to the Unionist party. In that case the 
Unionist party will be ticketed as a Protectionist party 
and the electors will be told, and will most naturally believe, 
that it was only owing to the Liberal Opposition that the 
Unionist party did not adopt Protection. ‘They will hold 
that we wete saved from taxes on the food of the 
people solely by the Liberals. But nothing from the party 
view could be more dangerous than this. Once allow this 
idea to prevail, and the prospects of Unionist candidates 
will be irretrievably ruined in hundreds of constituencies, 
In other words, once let the “little loaf” label be affixed to 
the Unionists with any show of reason, and the electoral 
prospects of the party will have received a crushing blow, 
The only way to prevent such labelling is for a compact 
body of earnest Unionists, of men of whose party 
loyalty there can be no doubt, to come forward and insist 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy shall not be placed before 
the nation as part of the Unionist programme. IE tho 
Unionist Free-traders were to fail in their protest, 
the cause they have at heart would have lost nothing. 
If they succeed, as we believe they will, they will 
have gained the incalculable party advantage of having 
prevented the Unionist party being ticketed as the 
party of Protection. As good party men, then, as 
well as friends of the Empire, it behoves all Unionists 
who disagree with Mr. Chamberlain’s views to strive to 
the utmost to prevent this fatal labelling of the Unionist 
party. 
One word more. What we have said as to the neod of 
Imperial Free-traders asserting themselves at once, and 
preparing a Free-trade organisation to meet a Protec. 
tionist propaganda, does not apply to those Imperial Free- 
traders who are at present in the Government. It is by 
no means to the interest of the cause we have at heart that 
they should join in the immediate protest of which we havo 
spoken. They can best serve the cause by remaining in the 
Administration and exercising that restraining influence of 
which it so much stands in need. If they were to leave the 
Government now, that irrevocable breach in the party which 
we so intensely desire to prevent musi take place at once. 
While they remain in office the breach is avoided. Unionists 
not in office can protest and can form an ad hoc organisation 
within the party without breaking it up. Resignations of 
members either of the Cabinet or of the Government would 
be a declaration of war. Of course Free-trade members 
of the Government must resign if any definite Protec- 
tionist act is taken or any vote is insisted on. But 
Mr. Balfour has in effect assured us that nothing of the 
kind will happen, and that discussion, and discussion 
alone, is at present contemplated. Therefore the duty of 
Free-trade members of the Administration is what we have 
just described. They must remain at their posts and 
make it clear to the country that neither the Unionist 
party nor the Government is as yet Protectionist, and 
that neither will be allowed to become so without a 
struggle which, if it were to take place, must shake our 
political system to its very foundations. 





THE FIGUIG INCIDENT. 
HERE is a danger latent in this new quarrel between 
France and Morocco; but it is not very serious, and 
it is not the fault of France. The inhabitants of the oasis 





being converted by Mr. Chamberlain, but because the 





of Figuig, some ten thousand in number, have long been 
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nised as the wildest of tribesmen among the Moors, 
and have for years past bsen giving trouble to the French 
in Algeria, such as. the wilder Afridi clans give to the 

Government of India. M. Jonnart, the new and capable 

Governor-General of Algeria, proceeded therefore to the 

oasis in order to arrange on the spot some plan for securing 

rmanent order. He was well received by the Moorish 

Governor, and was returning peacefully, when he and his 
escort were suddenly attacked by the tribesmen. They 
were possessed with the idea that his visit was a mere pre- 
jude te annexation, and without warning or orders from 
any authority of Morocco they made a desperate attempt 
to kill the Governor-General. He was well defended 
ty his escort, and got away in safety after a sharp 
skirmish, in which ten of his soldiers were wounded ; 
put it was impossible to allow such an outrage to pass 
unpunished, or without securing a material guarantee for 
future order. If the French had affected to regard the 
attack as a mere attempt at robbery, there would have 
been no peace upon the border for twenty years ; and they 
ara as much bound to defend their own subjects against 
murderous raids as our Indian Government is on its own 
North-West frontier. M. Jonnart, therefore, has informed 
the Colonial Minister in Paris that he has despatched 
three small, but doubtless fully equipped, flying 
columns to Figuig, and hopes by their combined 
movement to exact a very complete reparation. He will 
inflict a severe defeat on the tribesmen, and execute 
his treacherous assailants ; but unfortunately he will be 
compelled to do something more. There will be no peace 
unless he garrisons Figuig, at least for a time, and it is 
understood, and indeed said in Paris, that this will be 
done; and we fancy, as a district once reduced to order can 
never be wilfully abandoned again to anarchy, that we may 
regard the occupation as a permanent one. Figuig may 
be “ annexed,” or “ protected,” or ‘‘ occupied,” or “ leased,” 
but it will in any case remain French. 

The occurrence, as we have said, is unfortunate, because 
it provokes so much discussion ; but there is, except in one 
contingency, no reason for regarding it as of European 
importance. No civilised man is really injured or menaced 
by the occupation of Figuig. It has long been clear that 
if Morocco or any portion of Morocco fell into a condition 
of anarchy, or became dangerous to its neighbours, the 
Hinterland of the Empire must fall to France, the 
destiny of the coast-line being the only question which 
concerns the other European Powers. The expansion 
of Algeria through the interior of Morocco towards the 
West, even if it extends to the Atlantic, is, with the 
specified reserve, the affair of France and of her alone. 
No one except France wants territory there, and if 
she chooses to incur the immense risk of increasing 
the number of her disaffected Arab and semi-Arab 
subjects, that is a question for her statesmen rather 
than for European diplomatists. As a matter of fact, we 
believe the Republican Government rather dreads a policy 
of expansion, as involving inconvenient expense, a fresh 
drain upon the Army, and much trouble in the Chambers 
from fire-eating Nationalists ; but even supposing its hand 
forced by events, there is, while the coast-line is safe in 
either weak or neutral hands, no one to object. It is the 
Mediterranean, not Morocco, which is of moment, and the 
control of the Mediterranean is not bound up with the fate 
of the Hinterland of the Shereefian Empire, still less with 
that of the oasis of Figuig. We believe that the British, 
the French, and the Spanish Governments understand this 
perfectly, and while they are united on the question inci- 
dents like the attack on M. Jonnart need not, except, as 
we say, in one possible contingency, cause even a passing 
alarm. They are not half so dangerous, for instance, as 
the quarrel which it seems probable is growing up between 
Tonquin and the wilder section of the populace of Yunnan, 
who may yet by a massacre of French railway workmen 
compel France to exact redress from Pekin, or, if it is 
refused, to enter Yunnan in order to exact reparation with 
the strong hand. Any incident of that kind would greatly 
perturb the ever-watchful Government of India, and the 
weight of the Government of India in British counsels is 
very great indeed. 

The one contingency in which the fate of Figuig would 
be important is this. The Government of Morocco is just 
now very weak. The present Sultan, though a man of 
unusual courage and some ability, is one of those unlucky 





Orientals who have been mentally captured by the West, 
without acquiring from the West any new source of 
strength. His mind is fascinated by European science, 
European arts, European ways, but he remains an 
Oriental still. While outraging his subjects by adopting 
European habits, by disregarding sanctuary, and by talking 
of the superiority of Europe, he is still capable of ordering 
an officer to stand with an orange on his head in order 
that by sending a bullet through it he may display his 
own admirable deftness as a marksman. His subjects, 
therefore, with all their religious and racial prejudices on 
edge, have risen against him on all sides, and but for their 
clan quarrels it is more than possible that he would be 
dethroned. As yet he maintains himself, partly through 
those quarrels, partly through the devotion still felt for 
his descent from the daughter of Mahommed, and partly 
through the discipline which Kaid Maclean, his Scotch 
Commander-in-Chief, has imposed on some of his soldiers ; 
but his position is precarious, and if another wave of 
fanaticism passed over Morocco, would be nearly hopeless. 
Such a wave is at least possible if France occupies Figuig. 
The Dervishes of the interior of Northern Africa are 
watching the gradual advance of Europe in all parts of 
the Mahommedan kingdoms of the great continent with 
very angry eyes; their ‘“emissaries,” as we call them, that 
is, their preachers, are everywhere in Morocco, as well as in 
the far interior of Tunis and Algiers; and if they choose 
to give the signal, one of two results may follow. The 
Shereefian throne may fall, and Morocco become a scene 
of anarchy, which will excite ambitions as well as alarms 
in more than one country of Europe; or there may be an 
attempt to extirpate white men of all nationalities as 
intruders. In either case it would be necessary to make 
permanent arrangements for the restoration and mainte- 
nance of order, and these arrangements are seldom made 
without bitter diplomatic collisions, promoted, not merely 
by the “ambitions” of the Powers, but by the suspicious 
jealousies of their peoples. The safety of the Mediter- 
ranean is not watched by diplomatists alone, but by the 
traders of all Europe, and by the peoples of at least four 
countries—Great Britain, where it is recognised that in 
holding Egypt this country has become a Mediterranean 
Power, France, Italy, and Spain—as matter of direct and 
pressing interest. Even in this regrettable event, how- 
ever, there is little danger of serious consequences if 
Britain, France, and Spain do but hold together, as 
they will if the interests of all three are fully secured, and 
they all alike agree to throw back any apple of discord 
which may be flungamong them. Ifallthe Powers equally 
sought universal peace, neither the question of Morocco nor 
any other would be dangerous ; but that is not altogether 
the case. ‘There is an old form of ambition which is not 
always recognised, and is exceedingly dangerous,—the 
ambition felt by badly placed Powers of seeing their 
possible enemies at loggerheads with each other. 





THE RUSSIAN BUREAUCRACY. 


ly is, we think, quite probable that the Times corre- 
spondent was expelled from Russia from motives 
differing considerably from those which have been put 
forward. M. de Plehve, the Kussian Minister of the 
Interior, cannot have dreaded the effect of Mr. Braham’s 
communications upon European opinion, for, as compared 
with many others, they were singularly moderate and im- 
partial. Nor can he have dreaded their reflex effect upon 
public opinion, for the opinion of the educated matters little 
in Russia, and the letters could have been systematically 
“blacked out” of all copies delivered through the Post 
Office. Nor, again, can we think much of M. de Plehve’s 
own plea that he wished to “yead the Times a lesson,” for 
he must know that politic%l information pours upon the 
greater journals of Europe from sources other than their 
own correspondents, sources not bound to self-restraint 
by the publicity of their position. The administration of 
Russia inparticular is honeycombed with men who will 
run, and do run, great risks if only they may circulate 
disagreeable truths beyond the frontier. The Times 
itself stated that it obtained M. de Plehve’s secret 
circular from a source other than its correspondent’s 
office, and few will doubt that the recently published 
report of M. de Witte’s speech to the Council of 
State on the financial condition of the Empire was 
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substantially accurate. We cannot but fancy that the 
real dread in the mind of the Minister of the Interior was 
that the correspondence in the Times might influence 
the Czar’s own views. His Majesty, or some one near 
him, probably reads only that one English daily paper, he 
knows its character for information, and to find its 
statements often directly at variance with those of 
his Ministers must sometimes produce results most in- 
convenient to the latter. It may be so especially just 
now, for it is difficult, as information trickles into Western 
Europe, not to suspect that a silent struggle is going on in 
St. Petersburg between the Palace and the bureaucracy. 
Both are persuaded that there are dangers ahead which 
threaten the existing system, which it is their instinct, as it 
is that of all rulers, to value and defend, but their ideas as to 
the wisest method of defence are essentially different. The 
Sovereign, who is thoroughly well intentioned, and who is 
aware that his throne rests in the last resort on the loyal 
devotion of the masses, would, if he could, use his auto- 
cratic power to remove such abuses as he sees press 
directly upon those masses, would foster any form of 
enlightenment not visibly dangerous, and would so far as 
possible lighten the burdens which directly affect the 
comfort of the lowest workers in his dominions. These 
burdens have increased terribly of late years, partly through 
the fall in the price of cereals, and partly through an 
increase of taxation so great that M. de Witte himself 
acknowledges that the instrument is strained to breaking- 
point. The bureaucracy, on the other hand, are afraid, 
many of them quite honestly afraid, of enlightenment ; 
they think, as our great-grandfathers thought, that 
abuses, however much to be regretted, are parts of the 
great fabric, and must not be removed lest there be 
crumblings ; and they do not see their way to remitting, 
or even lightening, burdens which a succession of 
accidents have made exceptionally heavy. Their advice, 
therefore, is to meet all ebullitions of discontent by a 
steady policy of repression, to use the troops whenever 
needful, and to banish all whom they suspect of promoting 
or approving “subversive” agitation. To make their 
policy consistent they must steadily and permanently 
influence the mind of the Czar; and with that object 
always before them they are naturally, even excusably, 
hostile to outside influences, which every now and then 
threaten to impair, or even destroy, their own. A policy 
of obscurantism in dealing with the Palace seems to them 
absolutely necessary, not only for their own good, but 
that of the State, and accordingly it is pursued. 


If this account is even approximately correct, it is 
greatly to be regretted that in a crisis in the fortunes of 
Russia the Czar has not been able to find in his dominions 
a really great Minister, a man of the Cavour type, whom 
he might trust as an ad/atus. It is nearly impossible for 
him to fill the post for himself. He is by all accounts 
thoroughly well meaning, with a great idea of his own 
responsibilities, with considerable powers of reflection, and 
fullof a sincere benevolence towards his people; but like most 
men of that type, he is fettered by a lack of self-conceit, a 
sort of necessity of asking advice which has marked a great 
many Kings in history, and was one at least of the many 
causes of the failure of our own Charles I. With a really 
great Minister upheld in all circumstances, as Bismarck 
was upheld by William I. of Germany, the battle would 
probably not go for the bureaucracy. Their policy of 
obscurantism would cease at once to be possible, and the 
limit of their powers would soon be reached. While they 
have the full confidence of the Czar they are all-powerful; 
but without it where is their foothold? The Army is 
devoted to the Sovereign, not to them; while the people 
distrust and dislike them, as the immediate agents of 
oppression. People in this country imagine that the dis- 
content among the peasantry in Russia shakes the throne; 
but the first cause of discontent is not political but agrarian, 
the successful agitators always attributing to the Czar 
certain benevolent ideas which the landlords and magis- 
trates intercept. A strong Sovereign—and a reflective 
Monarch with a great Minister is a strong Sovereign— 
could even yet terminate the unrest of the people without 
calling a Parliament or surrendering any prerogative by 
effecting a compromise as to the lands, by improving the 
method of collecting the taxes, by abolishing the right of the 
Mirsor Communal Councils to hold their villagers in practical 
serfdom, and by rendering the conditions of military life 


less burdensome to ordinary citizens. The moment it w 
felt that the Czar was in movement and on the side of the 
peasantry resistance would be as impossible as it wag 
tound to be when the landlords were irritated to the point 
of insurrection by the abolition of serfage. The landlords 
dared not move because the people knew. 


It may be asked why, if the system works s0 ill ag to 
produce universal discontent, the bureaucracy Support it go 
strenuously ; but the answer is not far to seek. It is a 
delightful system for them. They, almost alone in Russia, 
are beyond the reach of ordinary oppression. They all 
share in the pleasant prerogative of power, and in the 
exercise of that prerogative they are all exempt from the 
fear of legal proceedings as well as of public criticism 
Most of them are wretchedly paid, but they can all obtain 
irregular benevolences which prevent them from suffering 
from poverty. Above all, they all have rank, grade among 
their fellow-men, which is the last privilege which anybod 
in any country willingly resigns, though in England he calls 
it “position,” and in other countries “honour.” Add to thesg 
motives a sincere doubt whether without these prerogatives 
the business of governing could be carried on, a doubt which 
if we inquired we should find among the permanent officials 
of any country in the world, and we shall cease to be sur. 
prised that the bureaucracy of Russia form a huge corpora. 
tion of men who of all Russians believe least that the 
autocracy should be free. They know it must exist to 
keep the people quiet ; but they think it needs to be con. 
trolled by advice, and think also that their own chiefs ara 
the only proper persons to advise. Why should a foreign 
writer be able to say in tones audible in the Palace that 
the Minister of the Interior is not altogether frank in his 
denial that he sympathises with Anti-Semitism? Thatis 
the business of Russians, more especially of Russian 
officials, most especially of all of the Minister of the 
Interior himself. Let the foreign writer be expelled, and 
then they will at least be sure that whatever reaches the 
Czar will have come through them, and the great machine 
will work harmoniously, and without the checks which, 
like the Imperial order to grant more liberty to the Com. 
munal Councils, occasionally compel “the Administration” 
to employ subtle “interpretations.” 





POLITICAL CORRUPTION IN FRANCE. 


~~ terms of the Order of the Day by which the French 

Chamber acquitted the Minister of Marine of the 
charges of corruption which had been flying about Paris 
for some days are an excellent illustration of the light in 
which accusations of this sort are regarded in France. We 
have no wish to compliment Englishmen on an immunity 
from temptation which is largely due to circumstances not 
of their own making. But it is necessary to note the 
different spirit in which a similar Motion would have been 
drawn up in this country, because that difference supplies 
the reason why charges of this kind are much more frequent 
in France than in England, and excite much less surprise, 
If an English Minister were placed in a similar position, 
his first thought would be to clear himself, not before an 
excited House of Commons, but before a jury. He would 
recognise that the matter was one of law, not of politics. He 
would consider whether the law of libel would give him re- 
dress, and how the circumstances of the case could best be 
divested of all political colour and determined like any other 
question of disputed fact. Or if it proved impossible to 
keep the matter out of Parliament, his friends would be 
chiefly anxious to treat it even in Parliament in a per- 
fectly judicial temper. Any suggestion that the charge 
was in any way affected by the accident that the accused 
Minister belonged to this or that party would be sternly 
discouraged ; indeed, as regards the best Members on each 
side, they would be equally anxious to see the Minister 
cleared. There is nothing, probably, that would send sucha 
shock through the House of Commons and be the cause of 
such universal regret as the discovery that a Minister had 
taken a bribe. It would create a universal feeling of in- 
security, a universal sense that the game of politics was 
no longer being played with the cards on the table and the 
rules of fair dealing strictly, because automatically, ob- 
served. 'Those who had to frame the Resolution, whether 








of acquittal or condemnation, would be careful, above all 
things, to exclude from it all reference to politics. Tha 
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pone? be treated as a statement of alleged fact, and 

' Santa) part of the Resolution would be the assertion 
pi ial of the truth of that statement. Every available 
i ome of the House would vote on it, and to insinuate 
} expe one of them was actuated by any motive other 
than the desire to pass an honest judgment on the evidence 
would be regarded, and rightly regarded, as the most 
wanton of insults. It is easy to imagine in what terms a 
Motion arising out of circumstances analogous to those 
which called M. Pelletan to the tribune last week would 
have been worded in the House of Commons. It would 
have declared that the charge of corruption had been com- 
pletely disproved by the evidence brought forward, and 
have censured the culpable carelessness which had allowed 
such groundless accusations to be made. The one aim of 
the whole proceedings would have been to get at the truth. 
The charges would have been referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, witnesses on both sides would have been called, 
and the Resolution eventually moved would have been in 
accordance with their Report. From first to last the 
strongest feelings of the House would have been a sense 
of its own unfitness to determine a question of this kind, 
and regret that it had been found impossible to submit 
them to the decision of a Court of Justice. 

In France this method is unknown. The more unsuited a 
subject is—according to English ideas—for Parliamentary 
treatment the more eagerly it is taken possession of for that 

urpose. Charges of corruption hold the same place in the 
Chamber that personal explanations hold in the House of 
Commons. Last week the Chamber gave M. Pelletan and 
M. Combes, in the person of his son, M. Edgar Combes, 
what was meant to be a triumphant acquittal. But the 
Order of the Day actually adopted left the injurious state- 
ments altogether on one side. It might have been voted 
by a Chamber which believed both the accused persons to 
be guilty. It was carefully divested of anything approach- 
ing to a judicial character, and made as political as it was 
possible to make it. The Chamber “condemns the cam- 
paign of calumny directed against members of the Govern- 
ment in order to divert them from their Republican task.” 
There is not a word here about the facts. M. Pelletan and 
M. Edgar Combes might have done everything charged 
against them, and yet the attack might, as regards its pur- 
pose and character, have been just what the Resolution 
describes it. Well-founded accusations are often prompted 
by wholly unworthy motives. Though true in part, they 
may have been so added to and dressed up as to be 
calumnious as well in fact as in intention. But no attempt 
was made to separate truth from falsehood, or to show how 
trifling was the fraction of truth that lay concealed beneath 
a mountain of exaggeration. Indeed, the Prime Minister 
treated as a special aud personal insult the suggestion 
made by one Deputy that the charge against his son should 
be taken before a jury. ‘“ At this,” said M. Combes, “ I 
admit that I showed some vivacity.” The insult was so 
unusual that he felt justified in resenting it. It is hardly 
necessary to say that for the purpose for which it was 
presumably moved the Resolution might as weil not have 
been drafted. When statements are neither disproved 
nor denied those who originally made them may be trusted 
to go on making them. The Figaro, which had given 
publicity to the charges against M. Pelletan, repeats its 
assertions quite unmoved by any action of the Chamber. 
Why should it not? The division was a party division, 
the majority which acquitted the accused was a party 
majority, and the absolving Kesolution concerned itself 
chiefly with the suggested motives—which very likely were 
also the real motives—which led to the charges being 
brought. In the judgment of the Chamber the wicked- 
ness of the accusers lay, not in the fact that they had 
made charges which they were unable to make good, but 
in the fact that they had made them in order to divert 
those against whom they were levelled “from their 
Republican task.” 

Of the truth or falsehood of the charges in question 
we know, of course, nothing. The Figaro and the Gil 
Blas say one thing, M. Pelletan and M. Combes say 
another; and the procedure adopted alike by Ministers 
and the Chamber transfers the matter from the judicial to 
the political region. The unfortunate thing for France is 
that charges of this kind should be so common, and 
be taken so much as a matter of course. The interest of 
good government would suffer far less if a dozen Ministers 





were found guilty of corruption and banished from political 
life than it does from one Minister being accused of 
corruption and the charge regarded as only a customary 
incident of political warfare. Why is it that corruption 
seems to a Frenchman the most natural thing in the world 
—in a Minister of State? Frenchmen in their private 
characters and in their business relations are no less 
honourable than men of other nations. We would as soon 
entrust our case toa French Judge or our capital to a 
French merchant as to an English Judge or an English 
merchant. The standard of right and wrong would be the 
same in each case. Yet when we turn to politics the rule 
holds good no longer. Naturally we take the judgment of 
a man’s own countrymen as the standard by which to form 
our own judgment; but if we follow this rule in the case of 
French politicians, what will be the consequence? We 
shall have to assume that in politics all things are lawful 
so long as you are not found out, and even after you 
are found out if you can secure an acquittal from your 
party. It is not a man’s character with his country 
that is of moment to him so much as his character 
with the members of his own political group. If he 
retains their confidence, all will go well with him. The 
important thing is not to be innocent, but to have a 
sufficiently large group to whom you are useful whether 
you are innocent or not. What, we ask, is it that 
has brought about this state of things? We can only 
suppose that it is the unfortunate alienation from politics 
of the natural leaders of the people. Politics have very 
much fallen into the hands of small professional men. 
Alike under the Second Empire and under the Third 
Republic, the great landowners and the great merchants 
have stood aside from politics and left them to men who 
make a business of them. We see something of the same 
process at work in English local government. The man 
who interests himself in the affairs of his borough and 
contests a seat in the Borough Council seldom belongs to 
the same type as the man who interests himself in the 
affairs of the nation and contests a seat in the House of 
Commons. Among us the man of means and leisure too 
often stands aside from local affairs and contents himself 
with grumbling at the action of the Council which he has not 
helped to return. In France the man of means and leisure 
applies the same principle to the conduct of national affairs. 
He contents himself with grumbling at the action of the 
Chamber which he has not helped to return. As regards 
accusations of corruption, similar causes have produced 
similar effects. Everybody knows how commonly jobbery is 
asserted of any local contract. It was made, it is said, because 
this local man wanted the job, and had made it worth that 
other local man’s while to get it for him. There may not 
be a word of truth in the story, but it is accepted without 
demur because it is thought to be so probable. This is 
just the position of the majority of Frenchmen who are 
actively concerned in politics. They belong to the class 
which is supposed to take them up for the sake of what 
can be got out of them. It is the result of many causes 
which lie deep in the history of France, and it has been 
encouraged,and in many cases made possible, by the system 
of payment of Members. 





MR. BALFOUR ON OUR DUTY TOWARDS OUR 
NEIGHBOUR. 


OT, of course, for the first time, but with much fresh- 
ness and force, were the evils of the residential segrega- 

tion of classes set forth in Mr. Balfour’s speech at Grosvenor 
House yesterday week ; and at least one of the main lines 
of remedy indicated. He was advocating the claims on 
his hearers, and on those whom they represented, of the 
Bishop of St. Albans’ Fund for “ London over the Border,” 
and he laid great stress on the effect of absence and 
distance in lessening, or even neutralising, the sense of 
responsibility on the part of the rich and employing classes 
towards those who are engaged, in various ways, in helping 
tobuild up and maintain their fortunes. In bygone centuries, 
as he pointed out, noble churches were raised in East 
Anglia and in Gloucestershire by those who had acquired 
wealth through the wool trade, the old staple industry of 
the country. They still stand as monuments of the thank- 
fulness of the merchants who built and endowed them 
for the riches which had been vouchsafed to them, and of 
their generous care for the spiritual welfare of those 
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whose labour had contributed to their worldly success. 
But now, in many directions, there is comparatively little 
evidence of such sentiments. Wealth is amassed in 
immeasurably greater amounts, and is shared by a much 
larger proportion of the population than in the days of the 
great old church-builders ; but the working people, without 
whose toil it could never be created, are allowed, only too 
often, to settle and multiply in districts which are ‘alto- 
gether without adequate provision, either in buildings or 
in religious workers, for the maintenance of Christianity 
among their inhabitants. The most constant and 
strenuous begging is necessary to secure for the 
newer quarters, whether of South London, or of 
“London over the Border” in Essex and Hertfordshire, 
an even distant approach to the scale of equipment 
for public worship and for religious instruction which 
would have been deemed absolutely necessary in any part 
of the principal countries of Christendom in the better 
periods of the Middle Ages. What is the explanation of 
this sufficiently melancholy contrast, which we have 
stated perhaps a little more strongly than Mr. Balfour, 
but not more strongly than we believe to be in accordance 
with facts? In the Prime Minister’s view, the scantiness 
of the supply of church—or even mission-room—accom- 
modation, and of clergy and other religious workers, 
in the vast and rapidly growing artisans’ suburbs of 
London is mainly, if not entirely, accounted for by 
the fact that they are artisans’ suburbs, so far re- 
moved from the districts inhabited either by great 
capitalist employers, or by the more or less well-to- 
do persons whose money, invested in joint-stock com- 
panies, keeps going so many industrial undertakings, that 
their needs are not realised. Out of sight, they are out of 
mind. “It is this insufficiency of imagination, to which,” 
says Mr. Balfour modestly, “we are all subject ’’—few 
men being really less so than himself—“ which makes it so 
hard to gather money for objects for which I am convinced 
money would be forthcoming if we all lived in the districts 
for which we are now asked to subscribe,—districts, I 
repeat, with which we are as closely associated from every 
social and national point of view as if we had our houses 
in the midst of those vast, ever-growing streets of work- 
men’s dwellings whose monotony sends a chill to the 
heart of every man who visits the suburbs of this huge 
Metropolis.” 


The explanation, we believe, is a sound one, and so are 
the lessons which Mr. Balfour draws. It is of absolutely 
vital importance that, in his words, “ the wealthier classes 
of the community, who profit by the work done in these 
vast areas of artisan life,” should “recognise, and in 
imagination make themselves one with, the needs of those 
who occupy them”; that they should “feel towards this 
‘London over the Border ’ as they would feel if a fragment 
of it were suddenly conveyed to their own park gates, as it 
were, and were made a portion of their own village.” The 
call of patriotic, of Christian, duty in this connection could 
not be better stated than in these direct and earnest 
sentences of the Prime Minister. It is a happy thing 
for England that the standard of conduct thus set up is 
after all no more than an extension of the sphere of 
application of a standard already widely recognised 
and acted upon. The sense of neighbourly obligation 
is strong upon the average English country gentle- 
man and his family in their own village. So, no 
doubt, it is among the leading inhabitants of country 
towns. And even in the great industrial centres of the 
provinces, where the population is numbered by hundreds 
of thousands, a consciousness of corporate unity, and of 
duty to meet needs, and relieve distresses, in the town 
because they are the town’s, is still effectively prevalent. 
It is in London that—except in the case of some of the 
older, and still more or less individual, residential suburbs 
—the feeling of neighbourship, and of the duties which 
it involves, being most needed, is least present. In its 
revival, on new and larger lines—its extension across 
leagues of intervening streets—lies, as Mr. Balfour 
sagaciously discerns, the great, perhaps the one, hope of a 
happy and wholesome solution for the most difficult of the 
problems which beset us in regard to Metropolitan life. 
We cannot, with existing standards of duty generally 
unmodified and undeveloped, look forward into the future 
of London without the profoundest anxiety and depression. 
But if, as the century advances, Englishmen and English- 





ee 
women should be found recognising that those of the 

countrymen and countrywomen who are “ congregated is 
vast masses, out of their immediate ken, are,” to a4 
Mr. Balfour again, “not the less morally within their 
circle of interest and responsibility,” then indeed the best 
might be hoped. 

Of course the lofty, though simple, ideal of civic duty 
proposed by the Prime Minister will involve on the part of 
those who seriously aspire towards its realisation something 
much more than mere money gifts for the maintenance of 
church work in artisan suburbs, which was the immediat, 
object of his speech at Grosvenor House. They will evey 
find that no mere exercise of the imagination, vitally 
necessary as that is, will enable them to attain a genuinely 
intelligent appreciation of the needs of men and women 
whose circumstances and antecedents are, on the hypo. 
thesis, in acute contrast with their own. To that end they 
will have to make much personal inquiry, and, wheroyer 
possible, to bring themselves into actual touch with the 
lives they desire to understand and to help. In fact, Mr. 
Balfour's excellent speech may well serve as the starting. 
point either for fresh developments of the “ Settlement” 
movement, which has seemed to stand in some need of 
further stimulus, or for a multiplication of those persons 
of means and leisure who seek to obtain the qualifications 
for comprehending and aiding their countrymen of the 
working classes by, for a time at any rate, making their 
home among them, on individual or domestic, rather than 
collective, lines. Any such action, when seriously or 
resolutely taken, may fairly be expected to yield rewards 
more than sufficient to compensate for any sacrifices which 
it may have involved. The confidence of humbler neigh. 
bours may not be very rapidly won, but when once ob. 
tained it is given wholly and securely. The friendships 
built upon it form a very delightful possession, and the 
opportunities it affords for practical service, both on 
private and public lines, and in both social and ethical, 


| spiritual and economic, spheres, are full of varied attrac. 


tion. It will be strangeif any one of means and cultivation, 
who is moved by Mr. Balfour’s appeal to make a sincere 
effort at the sympathetic understanding of the needs of 
dwellers in the great artisan suburbs of London, does not 
find himself grateful to the Prime Minister for a rich 
addition to his sense of interest in life and of civic 
effectiveness. And while it may not be, indeed is not, 
by any means an altogether easy path of duty to which he 
has pointed the way, it is without doubt one by the 
travelling of which, even by a small company of generous- 
minded Englishmen, the England of our day, and still 
more that of the coming generation, will be made more 
wholesome and happier to live in, and fitter far than she now 
is to play her part as one of the chief Christian nations 
of the world. 








LIGHT-HEARTEDNESS. 


IGHT-HEARTEDNESS is a graceful quality—a grace, 
perhaps, rather than a quality—the only substitute for 

good fortune, the only impregnable shield against fate, the 
most generally powerful of all charms. Most of us began life 
equipped with this gift; is it too much to say that most of us 
have lost it? Lightness of heart does not come of want of 
sympathy. A man who cannot feel the sorrows of his friends 
is usually well able to complain of his own. Children are 
light-hearted, not because they are incapable of sorrow, but 
because they are incapable of care. They have not enough 
experience to enable them to look forward. They do not yet 
believe that the thing which has been is that which shall be 
If they turn their eyes away from the present, they look into 
an imaginary world, not into the future, that future in whose 
lap lies the salve for most sorrows, together with an in- 
exhaustible supply of fresh fears. Among grown-up people 
lightness of heart does not seem to have much to do with 
circumstances, though it is commoner in some classes than in 
others. Poverty does not preclude a light heart, neither will 
wealth ensure one. The English poor are, we think, inex- 
plicably light-hearted. How few are saddened by the 
thought of old age or the fear of the workhouse; how 
bravely in illness they approach the brink of ruin. The 
outside observer wonders to see physical suffering so patiently 
borne, but forgets the mental suffering which the gradual 
eating up of savings would cause in what we rather offen 
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sively call “a better class.” Of course this good quality has 
its natural defect. The English poor are almost criminally 
improvident, but we believe firmly—and that in the face of 
all appearance to the contrary—that they are less sordid than 
any other populace. Continentals of the same social level are 
supposed to have more gaiety and more poetry in their 
composition. This, we hold, is a superficial judgment 
originating with that superficial person, the English cosmo- 
politan. It is a significant fact that in parts of Italy there 
are no singing birds—the spring landscape is silent in the 
morning—because the poetical peasantry have eaten them all. 

How extremely good-natured is the chaff of the London 

streets, how cheerful the acceptance of small discomforts 

and annoyances. One of the most striking features of a busy 

Continental thoroughfare is the number of persons in it who 

appear to the visitor to be in a violent passion about nothing 

which he can make out. To shift the social scene from the 
bottom of the ladder to the top, the beanstalk country 
where the leisured classes belong, and into which working 
folk love to climb, is celebrated for its light hearts. Have 
not Carlyle and Matthew Arnold declared their charm before 
the world? How much of it is due to the long-continued 
happy circumstances which engender sweet dispositions, and 
bow much to good manners, it is hard to say. When the 
art of life has been studied seriously for many generations it 
js not easy to tell how much is, properly speaking, natural, 
and how much is the outcome of training and fashion. 
Tennyson has well described the extreme niceness of the 
distinction :— 
“Tike men like manners, like breeds like, they say ; 

Kind nature is the best, those manners next 

That fit us like a nature second-hand, 

Which are indeed the manners of the great.” 
We are inclined to think that those who make their living— 
provided it isa fairly good one—in the sweat of their brow 
have lighter hearts than those who make it in the sweat of 
their brain. The high spirits which seem to be enjoyed by 
domestic servants—to judge by the sounds which come up- 
stairs—are a case in point. Dusting, scrubbing, and plate- 
cleaning seem to weigh on the heart far less than doctoring, 
journalism, or the study of law or theology. Too often spirits 
are broken by overwork or by disappointment in the wild 
struggle to succeed which goes on among professional people. 
Certainly in the literary world light hearts are generally lost 
early; yet the light-hearted man of letters, though he is rare, 
is the most attractive of all light-hearted men. He knows 
how to express the music that is in his mind, and is like a 
composer who is also an executant. 

Is it possible to cultivate a light heart? Probably not; 
but all sorts of shifts have been practised at all times to 
retain one. There have always been men like Thoreau 
and St. Francis, who believed that property brought with it a 
heavy heart, and who have refused, as did the American 
philosopher, to be “ harnessed to his possessions.” St. Francis 
“cast aside every weight” that he might free himself from 
“idle sorrow.” He and his first disciples “loved nothing 
earthly and feared nothing earthly ; they were secure in all 
places, troubled by no fears, distracted by no cares; they 
lived without trouble of mind, waiting without solicitude for 
the coming day.” St. Francis in the fastnesses of the Italian 
hills singing French hymns among the highway robbers in his 
whimsical lightness of heart makes a strange picture. He 
knew French badly, but it seemed to him the language of 
gaiety. The robbers were attracted by his friendliness, just 
as, according to tradition, the birds, and even the wolves, were 
attracted. Some of them gave up their bad ways out of love 
for the friar rather than regard for what he taught, and learned 
and laboured to make their own living. The founder of the 
Franciscans, though we are told that he possessed what was 
quaintly called the gift of tears when performing his devotions 
in his cell, was never seen abroad without a smile, neither 
would he tolerate any appearance of heaviness in his followers. 
He rebuked a brother to whom a dejected manner had become 
habitual, saying: “ My brother, repent thy sins in private, and 
do not appear before the community thus downcast.” 

There are still ordinary men and women whose minds run 
on the same lines as those of the Saint,—“ lesser brothers ” of 
the great eccentric who shake off, as far as their worldly 
duties will permit, the trammels of money and convention. 





They set out in life determined to “break every yoke,” and 
never see that their theories would destroy the greatest 
support of freedom,—the yoke of civilisation. After all, it is 
strange that lightness of heart is not more connected in our 
minds than it is with what we call “the religious tempera- 
ment.” St. Francis himself did little more than carry out 
literally the counsels of Christianity for the cure of care, 
except that he ill-treated his body, which, with humorous 
contempt, he used to call “brother ass.” Even “ brother 
ass,” however, had to put up with luxury when the good 
manners which make for the happiness of all were concerned. 
At the tables of rich men the Saint ate what was put before 
him without comment, and insisted that his disciples should 
do the like. 


The Church has been in all ages extraordinarily 
arbitrary in her interpretations of the Gospel. Certain 
words have been taken literally, and vast dogmatic erec- 
tions have been piled upon them. Others have been 
regarded as wholly metaphorical, and have been passed 
over and almost forgotten. These in their turn have 
been seized upon by anxious collectors of truth, and made 
to support a theory or found a sect. The Puritan spirit has 
not made, we think, quite enough of the grace of light- 
heartedness. The charm of childhood, the thought of the 
heavenly solicitude which includes the sparrows, the considera- 
tion of the lilies of the field, have been too much passed over. In 
the present day we are improving in this respect. We think a 
great deal about cheerfulness. Above all, we realise that it is 
catching, and that sadness is catching too. What the writer of 
“Christian Morals” has called “ the histrionism of happiness” 
is often studied by good, sad people as a sort of antiseptic to 
stop the spread of their complaint. If we watch those who work 
among the very poor, we shall see many instances of this 
acting, pathetic in the sincerity of its purpose, almost comic 
in the honesty of its self-deception. 


The gift of smiles is certainly valued in the present day. 
What the old world meant by the gift of tears we do not 
quite know. Remnants of the sentiment which gave rise to 
the expression still exist embedded in hymns and religious 
manuals, and Lenten congregations still say prayers for tears, 
not apparently as affording relief, but as being in themselves 
a boon. To us at the present day a light heart seems a more 
worthy outcome of religion than a heavy one, and more in 
accord with the precepts of Christianity. But the light- 
hearted need no defence. ‘‘ Whatever their success in heaven, 
they are the acceptable men on earth,” to quote Sir Thomas 
Browne. They possess a grace which is for ever certain 
of its meed of homage. It remains the best beloved of all 
the graces, just as the allied quality of courage is the most 
universally appreciated of all gifts. Explain courage as we 
will, belittle it as we may, convince our hearers to the full that 
it is a quality shared with bad men and wild animals, it 
remains still on its ancient throne, not logically the most 
admirable, but assuredly the most admired, of all the virtues. 





“AN UNPOPULAR INDUSTRY.” 

Tf it a fact that there exists to-day, in a more noticeable 

and a more important form than in years past,a great 
difficulty in obtaining domestic servants? Is it the case that 
in England there is taking place a revolt against domestic 
service comparable to the revolt which has disorganised, or 
rather reorganised, the households of the United States? 
Those are questions suggested by a reading of an article con- 
tributed, under the title “An Unpopular Industry,” to the 
June Nineteenth Century by Miss Catherine Webb, the 
general secretary of the Women’s Industrial Council. It 
was some years ago that the secretary of the Women’s 
Industrial Council’s Investigation Committee, Miss Clementina 
Black, expressed in the Nineteenth Century the opinion that 
it was “generally admitted” that young women of the 
working class had become “imbued with a distaste for 
domestic service”; and recently the Women’s Industrial 
Council have made it their business to institute a systematic 
inquiry into the matter, with a view to throwing light upon 
the causes of this distaste for domestic service, which is now, 
we are told, not merely “generally admitted,” but. “an 
accepted fact.” Miss Webb's article gives the result of the 
Council’s investigation. 
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With the object of obtaining information direct, the Council 
went to work in this way. A schedule of nine questions was 
prepared, and distributed among persons who were likely to 
have opinions of their own on the question, or likely to reflect 
the opinions of others. Five hundred schedules were sent out, 
and one hundred and twenty-seven were returned filled in, 
which is a satisfactorily large response, —printed inquiry forms 
do not often result in 25 per cent. of replies. Some of the 
criticisms made on the schedule were vigorous, to say the 
least of them; one mistress of servants, for instance, 
characterised the nine questions as a “ fandango of nonsense,” 
and a servant wrote opposite several of them the sufficiently 
eloquent comment, “I do not understand.” But what were 
the questions, and how were they answered by those who took 
them seriously? They may be divided into three classes. 
Three of them dealt with the conditions of work, and asked 
whether the unpopularity of domestic service (one cannot help 
remarking on this interesting example of the petitio principit) 
was due to the work in detail, its monotony, or the unorganised 
conditions regarding hours, leisure, and system of work. 
Four of the questions related to the desirability, the 
difficulty, and the monetary value of training and the 
weakness of insufficient knowledge on the part of mistresses. 
Lastly, Question 5 asked whether “the unpopularity” was 
due to “the social status”; and Question 9 compared the 
method of remuneration usual in domestic service—monthly 
payments, board, and lodging—with the weekly wage of other 
employments, and asked whether this prejudiced parents 
against service as an industry for their girls. 


It may be that the answers which were not sent to the 
Committee’s questions would have formed a more illuminating 
comment on the problem of “the unpopularity of domestic 
service’ than the answers which were received. But taking 
the answers received in order, what do they show? The 
general conclusions of the majority of the 127 correspondents 
who accept the petitio principit that domestic service is un- 
popular seem to be these. They object to domestic service 
because of its monotony (76 to 35—no reply from 16), and 
because of the unorganised conditions of hours, leisure, and 
system of work (90 to 20—no reply from 17); but they do not 
object to the work in detail (92 to19—no reply from 16). They 
think that the fact that unskilled workers get work easily 
makes training for that work unnecessary (72 to 22—no reply 
from 33); and they are almost unanimous in asserting that 
mistresses, from lack of knowledge, expect too much from 
them (104 to 10—no reply from 13). Lastly, they do not seem 
to think that a weekly wage, either from their own or their 
parents’ point of view, is preferable to a monthly wage (69 to 
80—the question failed to interest 28); but asked whether the 
social status of a servant makes domestic service unpopular, 
they are quite emphatic. Sixty-two answer with a flat 
“Yes”; 27 agree, with such reservations as “This affects 
generals only, not better class servants”; 3 reply doubt- 
fully in the negative; 22 ignore the question; and 13 are 
sufficiently proud of their position, or sufficiently humble 
of heart, to answer directly “No.” Here, then, in the 
replies sent and in the replies wanting to the Women’s 
Industrial Council’s nine questions we have the expression of 
some sort of an opinion by persons immediately interested in 
this problem of domestic service; and we next come to a 
further question, whether, in the light of these replies, any- 
thing can be done to lessen the unpopularity of domestic 
service, if it really is unpopular. We will begin by begging 
the question, and, on the presumption that domestic service 
really is unpopular, ask if any effectual remedy against that 
unpopularity has been proposed. Miss Webb has no hesitation 
in proposing a remedy. Before proposing it she quotes a 
“ great authority upon economic questions concerning women ” 
as follows :—‘ Domestic service will never be willingly accepted 
by the majority of young women until it becomes a non- 
resident calling. It will never attain a condition satisfactory 
to the employer until it become a highly trained calling. It 
will never become a highly trained calling until it assumes 
conditions that attract, instead of repelling, workers of the 
best class.” Miss Webb is as emphatic as the authority she 
quotes, and asserts that the remedy “must be sought chiefly 
in the direction of a non-resident system of household 
service.” 


ities. 
popular domestic service is to be built. Is it soungp 7 
some housekeepers, at all events, the idea of a householg 
“served” by a non-resident cook and non-resident housemaids 
will appear merely laughable. If “non-residence” means an 
thing, it means fixed hours for attendance (not weehemaie 
work) at the house,—say from seven in the morning to seven 
at night. Every evening, presumably, will be free fo, the 
domestic servant to spend as she pleases. But what does 
that entail? This, at least. You cannot have dinner g 
an ordinary hour, otherwise you interfere with the cook’s 
free evening. If you want to have dinner at eight, you will 
not only have to get it cooked, but also served and clearej 
away by somebody who is not a servant. That is, you must 
cook, serve, and clear away your dinner yourself; there yi] 
be no one else to do it for you. That is a very pleasant 
notion ; though, to be sure, one question occurs, which is—If 
you have got to cook so important a meal as your dinner jp 
any case, why engage a servant to cook your comparatively 
unimportant breakfast and lunch? Why, in fact, have a cook 
at all? Of course, to employ no servants whatever js g 
simple way of solving the domestic service problem; but js 
non-employment of servants exactly what Miss Webb wants? 
Other questions, doubtless unimportant, arise. If your ger. 
vants are not to reside in your house, where are they to reside, 
and how is their residence to be paid for? If you live deep in 
the country, are you to arrange for servants’ apartments in g 
neighbouring village, perhaps a mile away, or will the 
servants settle all that? If, again, you live in a large town~ 
London, for instance—are your servants to take bedrooms at 
so much a week near your house? and if so, how much will 
they, or you, have to pay for those bedrooms? Not very good 
bedrooms are to be had in London atds.a week, which means £13 
a year. Isthat sum to be added to your servant’s wages? Ifs0 
suppose that you want to pay £20 a year for a housemaid, 
would she be satisfied at getting only £7 out of that £20 for 
herself, and would she prefer £7 a year with every evening 
free to £20 a year with every other Sunday and one evening 
in the week to herself? Or are you to raise the wages of the 
servant to whom you now pay £20 a year to £33? The plain 
answer to the last question,is that most people could not do it, 
and that nobody will do it. 


But there is another answer—and the best of all—to be 
given to this question,—a question of which the importance, to 
our mind, is greatly exaggerated. It is this. The plain fact 
stands that there are households all over England in which 
servants and mistresses are perfectly happy as they are, 
“ Good mistress, good maid,”—an old saying, but as true to-day 
as it ever was. Perhaps the ambitions of what are called the 
lower classes are higher to-day than they were fifty years ago, 
—if so, so much the better: perhaps the ideals of the 
servant-employing classes are not higher to-day than they 
were fifty years ago,—if so, so much the worse. But the solid 
fact remains that good mistresses, tolerant, kindly, apprecia- 
tive, and generous, do get good servants still, and will always 
get them. When plain men and women are confronted with 
the fact that, offering good wages, a comfortable home, and 
reasonable personal liberty, they cannot get servants, then 
they will believe that there is something to be said for the 
contentions put forward by those who can agree with Miss 
Webb. Meanwhile they can and do obtain good servants,—a 
fact from which it is impossible to get away. Domestic 
service may be unpopular with some; with others it is not. 
To ask why it is unpopular is merely to beg the main 
question. 





THE ORIGIN OF PARK SCENERY. 


ANWOOD in his definition of a forest mentions three 

degrees of excellence in lands devoted to the plea 
sures of the chase. The first is the forest, an appanage 
of Kings. The second is the chase, which is less than a 
forest, but, like the latter, is not enclosed. The third is 
the park, the essential feature of which is that it shall 
be enclosed with a paling, inside which deer and other 
animals, including hares, for which special parks were 
made, were kept. The law recognised the distinction between 
killing and stealing park deer and killing deer at large, 
just as the law distinguishes between poaching fish in 4 





There, then, is the foundation upon which the structure of 
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dwelling-house, the latter being a larceny. Probably the 
earliest parks were made mainly as deer preserves for the 
nse of the households of the owners. At a time when all 
deer, both red and fallow, were by law the property of the 
King himself, who by Norman custom was made the “ single 
and mighty Nimrod,” whose hunting-ground was the entire 
kingdom, leave to make a park and keep a'private stock of 
yenison was naturally regarded as a privilege. A license had 
to be obtained to make a park, just as a license was necessary 
to fortify a house ; but it does not appear that the former was 
often refused. The great number of parks may be accounted 
for by the desire of the mediaeval or Tudor proprietor to con- 
centrate within his park paling the whole of the secondary 
system of supply for his household rather than to surround 
himself with the evidence of wealth or the amenities which 
we now associate with the idea of such precincts. As he 
often had to create it from land partly under cultivation 
or devoid of trees, the aesthetic enjoyment could not 
have been his during more than a short part of his life- 
time. If, as happened in the case of one of the oldest of 
our parks, at Chartley Castle, it was enclosed from existing 
wild forest, the latter gained little in beauty by being 
surrounded by a fence. But the contribution of the new 
enclosure to the household supply was very considerable. 
Venison was considered the greatest luxury of the age. Much 
of it was in season when fresh meat was scarce, hind venison 
and doe venison being at their best at Christmas. Hares 
were protected in the enclosure, or, if the park were a 
large one, were given a special inner park, as at Bushey. A 
warren was also often contained in the park, or rabbits were 
allowed to breed there in numbers. An old Essex writer 
devotes many quaint and animated paragraphs to the useful- 
ness of the “ gentle coneys” to the household, and states that 
no gentleman’s mansion was complete without a coney warren 
for its supply. Lastly, in the park the main supply of fresh 
fish was kept. The origin of the modern “ ornamental 
waters” was purely utilitarian. They began either as fish- 
ponds or sometimes as dams to work a mill or “ hammer.” 
Even the Penn Ponds at Richmond were not made merely 
to please the eye. They were formed for fishing by that 
eminent leader of sport, the Princess Amelia. But an exactly 
similar pair of ponds, which still contain a vast supply of 
fish, may be seen at Helmingham Park, in Suffolk. Doubt- 
less in old days these yielded tons of food annually for the 
table on fast-days and in Lent. 


Wild parks retaining the original natural vegetation, such 
as flourished in the forest from which they were enclosed, are 
very rare in England. Those in the New Forest and in 
Sherwood Forest are just as typical parks, as distinguished 
from wild ground, as are those of Windsor or Blenheim. No 
better example of the contrast between the really wild park 
and that which has conformed in time to the distinctive 
characteristics brought about by enclosure could be found 
than the two areas, both called by the name and equally 
entitled to it, at Powerscourt, among the Wicklow Mountains. 
The very fine Palladian house stands on the edge of a natural 
terrace looking across the valley of the Dargle towards the 
Sugar-Loaf Mountain. Down the slopes are the terraced 
gardens, and behind the house, stretching gently up the hills 
at the back and along the crest of the river terrace, is a 
typical English park, of fine pasture, studded with single 
trees, and grazed by cattle. Some four miles off is the wild 
park, presenting an extraordinary contrast to the other. In 
it is enclosed the whole glen, over the side of which the fall 
of the Dargle descends in one cascade a hundred and seventy 
feet in height. The walls of the glen are a great part of the 
mountain-side, the trees upon its rim seem mere bushes 
when seen from the depth below, and the valley itself, with 
broken lawns, rocks, groves of trees, and rushing waters, 
retains its natural features and surface conditions almost 
unaltered. Hawkstone Park, in Shropshire, is perhaps the 
nearest approach to it on English soil. If any one doubts 
the change which emparking has brought about in the mere 
vegetation, the contrast between those parks in which the 
bracken still grows in place of grass and those in which it 
has been gradually eliminated should be noted. Bracken is a 
natural wild growth, and its survival, as at Richmond Park, 
always gives character to the scene. 


The original purpose of these demesnes explains in a 





measure the reason why there are so few wild parks. It also 
accounts for the general conformity of character in most of 
those seen in the South. To feed a large head of deer, and te 
maintain the head of rabbits and hares desired, it was 
necessary to have good soil for the enclosure, otherwise feed 
would be lacking. From the survival of the wild, or original, 
cattle at Chartley, Cadzow, Chillingham, and until recently on 
several other properties, it seems probable that the first 
makers of the parks sometimes contemplated keeping valuable 
cattle in them. In most cases also they made their park 
around or adjacent to their houses, which was naturally 
placed on fertile ground, according to the precept stereotyped 
by Lord Burleigh, but doubtless long a part of the current 
wisdom of the upper classes of England,—* Live not in the 
country without cattle and straw about thee, or thy hand 
will always be in thy breeches pocket.” Consequently they 
chose the fat land on which to make their park, not, perhaps, 
the heaviest, but that on which either stock or deer would 
thrive. One of the best examples of this is Lord Midleton’s 
at Peper-Harow, near Godalming. Close by are beautiful 
heaths and so-called commons, some actually adjacent to the 
park, covered with wild juniper, fine trees, heather, and 
the like. But the portion selected for the park was all 
pasture land, sloping down to the Wey, absolutely devoid of 
natural growths except close, rich grass, but famous grazing 
ground. On the other hand, the same soil which grew the 
rich grass was also highly favourable to the growth of fine 
trees. Hence followed the second feature, common to English 
park scenery, of magnificent single trees, or scattered groves, in 
which each trunk attains vast dimensions, and is left, according 
to custom, to grow, decay, and fall, as a monument of sylvan 
antiquity. There is nothing in England like these magnificent 
trees, except the oaks and beeches of parts of Sherwood Forest, 
and of the ancient woods in the New Forest itself. These 
trees are the main ornament of our typical parks. In nineteen 
instances out of twenty they are oaks. Given a suitable 
clayey-loam soil of great depth, there seems almost no limit 
to their growth or their longevity. At Helmingham, for 
instance, the average size of the oaks is enormous, yet they 
goon growing. In Richmond Park there is clay below the 
sand, which accounts for the magnificent growth of the oaks. 
Moor Park—Lord Ebury’s property of that name—is mainly 
an oak park; so is Nuneham, one of the finest parks of the 
Thames Valley. Wherever there is loam and clay—all through 
the Midlands, in Suffolk, Norfolk, Essex, and the wealds of 
Kent and Sussex—the park oaks are at their best; and with 
the oaks, the thorns. On the chalk hills, as at Tring and 
Ashridge, or at Lockinge in Berkshire, the beech is the prin- 
cipal park tree, and in the bottoms the elm. Fine though the 
latter is, it never confers quite the same character on a 
park as do the oak, the beech, the ash. Variety and the sense 
of wildness are given by the Scotch fir in a greater degree 
than by any other tree. At Gosfield, an ancient park in 
Essex, surrounding one of the finest Tudor houses in East 
Anglia, the borders of a long lake are studded with ancient 
Scotch firs of the finest growth, though many of them are 
considerably shattered by the storms of generations. The 
character and variety which these trees give to this Essex 
park, as they break the long line of the lake, is unique. 


The beech parks are always remarkable for their soft 
rounded outlines. There is an elegance about these trees 
which they never lose. Limes also lend a peculiar beauty to 
park scenery. Their use for avenues is well known, both at 
Hampton Court and at Bushey, where limes form two lines 
on either side of the chestnut avenue. It is in this way that 
the trees are most effective. Perhaps the most beautiful 
example is at Campsea Ash, near Wickham Market, in Suffolk. 
Two small but well-timbered parks with wild-looking and 
ancient single trees adjoin the house. In contrast to these an 
avenue of enormous limes runs straight across the park, with 
a grass vista beneath them, each a specimen tree in itself, but 
the whole forming together a fresh “note” in the landscape. 
A similar effect, though on a less striking scale, is at Hamp- 
stead Marshall, the property of Lord Craven, near Newbury. 
Most of the park, which is fringed by a rushing river, is 
unusually wild. At one end stood formerly a great palace, 
built on the model of that at Heidelberg. It was twice 
burnt down, and only the pairs of enormous gate-piers which 
marked the different entrances to the gardens remain. The 
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new house stands on a corresponding tableland divided from 
the site of the old by broken fern-covered hills, studded with 
every species of tree. On the flat are formal avenues of limes, 
giving the same effect of contrasts as at Campsea Ash. 

Among parks of comparatively recent formation are that 
at Holkham, studded with ilexes, and surrounded by deep 
belts of wood, with the park wall outside them, to hold game; 
and the new park at Lockinge, covering a very large area on 
the side of the Downs, which has only been planted a few 
years. Goodwood is famous for its ilexes, and Blenheim for 
its cedars. It should be noted that in most parks the boughs 
of the trees are kept clear of the ground by the browsing of 
cattle or deer, which are very partial to young shoots, and 
keep the branches at a uniform height. 

Park walls and park palings are as ancient as the parks 
themselves. The typical English park paling of split oak is a 
beautiful object in itself. In some cases a very ornamental 
finish is given to it by varying the height of the pales at 
regular intervals, and running a cross-piece along the top, 
which lightens the effect of the whole. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a ea, 
THE NEW FISCAL POLICY. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Opposition on the part of the Spectator would be such 
a heavy blow to Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour that I 
hope you will permit me to offer a few remarks. You write 
that Free-trade has made Great Britain prosperous. Has it 
also made other countries prosperous? For prosperous they 
have been, and especially the United States, Protectionist in 
the extreme. This would be a strange doctrine, especially 
since Free-trade, as promised by Mr. Cobden, has never 
existed. Trade, indeed, is free throughout Great Britain, as 
it has been for centuries. But it is not free between London 
and Paris, or even between Melbourne in Victoria and 
Melbourne in Derbyshire, although both places are in the 
same Empire. The truth is that the promise of universa] 
acceptance of his views made by Mr. Cobden has preved a 
failure, so Free-trade is a misnomer. All that it really means, 
or ever has meant, is a challenge to food-producers in Great 
Britain and Ireland to supply their articles for the benefit of 
the public at prices in accordance with those of countries less 
heavily taxed, because less civilised, or else to leave the land 
a barren playground. To thischallenge our manufacturers of 
the prime necessities of life have replied with the high spirit 
of their race. And some, having done their utmost to make 
our valuable capital of arable acres and meadows productive 
of interest, have kept their heads above water. But the 
Agricultural Benevolent Institution shows, by its annual lists 
of applicants for charity, how many industrious persons of 
both sexes have gone under. And now some of the most far- 
sighted men of business, with Mr. Chamberlain at their head, 
are afraid that the Cobden tide, which has hitherto benefited 
both the employers of labour and the employed who were 
working in towns and cities, is ebbing, and that a country 
which uses its Custom Houses as we use them cannot stand 
for ever in the face of a world each part of which employs 
them to foster its trade. This is the question which is put to 
the country. And it is a significant fact that the most 
important section of the agriculturists—namely, the peasants— 
are giving up that struggle, to which the whole body has been 
subjected, and are flocking to the towns, which cannot employ 

them or house them.—I am, Sir, &c., R. W. Essineton. 
Plen, Newquay, Cornwall. 


[The incalculable natural wealth of the United States, its 
vast area, and, most important of all, the energy and ingenuity 
of its people, have made it flourish, not Protection. France 
during the last twenty years has not flourished in anything 
like the same degree under Protection as we have under Free- 
trade. We cannot profess to be in the least moved by Mr. 
Cobden’s unsubstantiated cosmopolitan optimism. We are 
not Free-traders because Mr. Cobden was a Free-trader, and 
have never invoked his name or that of any other economic 
Pope in this controversy. We are Free-traders because Free- 
trade, even when there is no sort of reciprocity from other 


because we believe Free-trade to be for the good of th 
Empire. When it can be shown that Free-trade has ha 
poverished and is impoverishing this country, we will ae 
cate its abandonment, but not till then.—Ep, Spectator, ] 


{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Mr. Chamberlain, speaking with characteristic con, 
fidence for a future Government and future Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, holds out to the working classes the promise 
that the whole proceeds of the proposed taxes upon the bread 
and meat of the nation shall be used exclusively for their 
benefit. He says they are to have old-age pensions ang 
higher wages, though he does not explain whence th, 
latter are to come. There is another class, a very numerous 
one — which, for convenience, one may call the poor 
middle class—of whom he says nothing. It comprises thosg 
whose income is between, say, £100 and £250 a year~a 
patient, struggling crowd—the clerk, the small annuitant 
without other resource, the small shopkeeper, the teacher, the 
young professional man, the woman trying to earn her own 
livelihood, the Nonconformist minister, the clergyman of the 
Church of England, of whose distress we have lately heard go 
much, whose incomes are in numerous cases below £100, | 
will not attempt to enumerate more. They are a multitude 
on whom every statesman should have compassion, to whom, 
rather, he should do justice. From the necessities of their 
position they are often really poorer than those who are 
called working men. Rates and taxes hit them harder, Poor 
as they are now, they will be poorer still when the daily loaf 
and every pound of meat are higher in price. No one will 
raise their salaries or incomes. Old-age pensions will scarcely 
affect them. When they grasp the facts they will, I think, 
make their voices heard. I am a Unionist and Imperialist, 
and so far an admiring follower of Mr. Chamberlain, but I 
cannot but oppose Protective duties upon food.—I am, Sir, &e, 
Great Tew, Oxon. W. T. Matuxsoy, 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—It is seldom I find myself in disagreement with the 
Spectator, which has been a weekly inspiration to me for fully 
ten years. But why should you allude to the old-age pension 
scheme suggested by Mr. Chamberlain as “a bribe” to the 
working classes because that scheme is linked with the new 
fiscal policy of the Government? To me it seems less of a 
bribe than any scheme yet placed before the public. According 
to the Government proposal, the recipients of old-age pensions 
will have to pay for them by an increased cost of food. The 
taxing of food-stuffs is to be the insurance premium of the 
working classes, and some of us believe it to be a sound 
principle. There is nothing of the gilded pill about this part 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. The Colonial Secretary has 
been quite frank in telling the working classes that if they 
desire old-age pensions they must pay for them. Anything 
more unlike an electioneering bait I cannot imagine. If Mr. 
Chamberlain’s suggested method of raising an old-age pension 
fund is to be regarded as “a bribe,” how shall we describe the 
proposal to create such a fund from the revenues of a dis 
endowed Church P—I am, Sir, &e., 
Norwich. C. J. Bex. 
[The proposal to pay for old-age pensions out of the funds 
secured by the disendowment of the Church would, in our 
opinion, be a political bribe.—Eb. Spectator. ] 


[To tHe Eprror or THE “Spectator.” | 

Srr,—Mr. Chamberlain’s pronouncement in regard to our 
fiscal policy cannot, I think, be looked upon with satisfaction 
either from a national or a party point of view. It is clear 
that many, like myself, who feel strongly on this question will 
carry our sentiments to the ballot-box and vote against the 
Protectionist candidate, and that all the advantages which 
accrued to us owing to Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule scheme 
will be more than counterbalanced by losses on the question 
of Protection. It might be well, perhaps, to form a Con- 
servative Free-trade Union, and to run, if necessary, our own 
candidates. If something of this sort is not done, the proba 
bility is that the great Unionist party will experience 4 
period of Opposition similar to that which the Radicals have 





Powers, represents the conservation of economic energy, and 


had since 1886.—I am, Sir, &c., OLD CONSERVATIVE, 


‘ i 
Protection means waste. In a word, we are Free-traders 
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[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


cir,—A call, somewhat unexpected by many, has come to the 
intellect of our country from two of our clearest thinkers to 

sider the foundations of our belief in fiscal matters. To 
on are small things with great, the position appears to be not 
very different from that which we older men have had to face 
during the past forty years in matters of religious opinion. 
If a spirit of obscurantism is dangerous in the more serious 
discussion, surely it will be out of place in questions which lie 
entirely in the domain of pure intellect. What we need is 
simply to know what is true. I believe we shall agree that 
the result of the greater discussion has been to show that the 
foundations are unshakeable, but that some things which we 
had taken for granted were accretions, and that we ourselves 
were sometimes mistaken in our application of what is 
essentially true. Possibly a somewhat similar result may 
come from the new discussion. Why should we fear it? 
Let all new facts and arguments be laid before the great jury 
of public opinion ; and let us not oppose the appeal for a new 
trial by the ery of “ Chose jugée!” Sir Thomas Browne classes 
among the “nearer and more immediate causes of popular 
errors, both in the wiser and common sort,” “Supinity, Ad- 
herence unto antiquity, Tradition, and Authority.”—I am, Sir, 
&e., Exrior Howarp. 

Ardmore, Buckhurst Hill. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In your enthusiasm for Free-trade I think you overlook 
the fact that the only man who derives an unmixed benefit 
from low prices is the unproductive member of the community 
—the ground landlord, the moneylender, or whatever he may 
be—whose position entitles him to take toll from the working 
and producing classes. For him low prices are all so much 
gain, enabling him, as they do, to exact the bigger toll from 
Labour. With the workers, however, the case is different. 
What they profit on the cone hand they lose, and more than 
lose, on the other by the equally low prices paid for the 
articles of their production, or in other words, by the larger 
proportion of the fruits of their toil which falls to the share 
of the drones. Other things being equal, it is a matter of 
indifference whether prices are high or low; but so long as 
the working or producing part of the community have to sup- 
port a number who are consumers and nothing else, those 
other things are not equal. Why on earth our Radical 
M.P.’s and Labour Members should oppose Protection in 
the form of import duties and uphold it in the form of Trade- 


Unionism beats me altogether. If cheap commodities benefit |’ 


the working classes, then abolish Trade-Unions and every- 
thing else that tends to increase prices, encourage the import 
of products from Continental prisons, and, in short, go the 
whole hog or none.—I am, Sir, &c., S. F. 


[Every producer is also a consumer. Smith is a collier. If, 
owing to preferential duties, he pays more for his bread, his 
milk, his cheese, and his meat, his loss is quite as great as that 
of the so-called drones,—who are often in reality not drones 
at all, but some of the most hard-working members of the 
community.—Ep. Spectator. | 


(To tas Epiror oF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—The following paragraph, written fifteen years ago, 
seems so exactly a propos of Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal scheme 
that it is surprising it has escaped quotation :— 

“And then, later...... what a coming together and revision 
of tariffs, ending in one great iron band girdling the earth. 
Within that limit Free-trade. Without, rancorous Protection. 
It would be too vast a hornets’ nest for any combination of 
Powers to disturb. The dream will not come about for a long 
time, but we shall accomplish something like it one of these 
days.”—“ From Sea to Sea,” by Rudyard Kipling, Vol. I., p. 253. 
Whether you like the notion or not, a strange prophecy from 
& young man then unknown to fame.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Holmfirth Vicarage, Yorks. G. L. RicHsRDson. 





“SCRUTATOR’S” REPLY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sirn—In order to spare your space I will answer my two 
crities in the Spectator of May 30th in one letter :— 
(1) Ihave not got a copy of the Treaty of Berlin by me and 








must rely on my memory. Was not Russia’s concession 
issued in a separate White Paper? and did not the 
Congress thank the Czar for his spontaneous offer? 
“ Middle East’s” quotation from Article LIX. is what I 
called, and still think, “taking note of the Czar’s offer,” 
ond I remember nothing in the Protocols which conflicts 
with that interpretation. But the important point is that 
British trade, instead of losing, has greatly benefited by 
the transference of Batoum from Turkey to Russia. 


(2) At the time of the foolish panic about Port Arthur, did not 
our Government declare to the German Government that 
we should give a free hand to Germany in Shantung, with- 
out any specific reservation as to railways only? As a 
matter of fact, Germany has demanded preferential rights 
as to mining and other matters without any protest from 
us that I know of. I do not feel so certain about France. 
But my impression is that during the Tonquin War and 
negotiations France obtained preferential rights. 


Does not “Middle East” include Hong-kong in his com- 
parison of British trade with China and Russia respec- 
tively? But that is fallacious, for Hong-kong is a British 
possession, and serves as a channel for the trade of other 
nations as well as ours. I think, moreover, that in this 
argument “ the question” ought to be “narrowed down to 
the mere import and export trade of the United Kingdom,” 
for the Colonies make their own arrangements with foreign 
nations regardless of the interests of the Mother-country. 
And if more British capital is invested in China than in 
Russia, that is due to the folly of British capitalists and 
the senseless Russophobia which has bred bad blood 
between ourselves and Russia ever since the Crimean War. 
Russia has been for a long time soliciting the aid of British 
capital in the development of her enormous resources. It 
is hardly too much to say that if we helped Russia to 
develop her Asiatic trade, including Manchuria, British 
trade with Russia would soon eclipse out of sight all our 
trade with China. And as to Shanghai, it was Germany, 
not Russia, which claimed equal rights with us there. 
Russia, moreover, offered to recognise our exclusive in- 
fluence in the Yangtse region. Germany has claimed not 
only equal but preferential rights there, and her officers 
are drilling a Chinese army in that valley. If Russian 
officers were doing this what a row there would be ia our 
Press and Parliament! 


“Middle East” asks: ‘‘ What is the use of diplomacy if we 
can never hope to maintain treaty rights except by resort- 
ing to war?” I answer that diplomacy is one thing, and a 
policy of scolding, nagging, and accusations of bad faith is 
quite another. I am all for a sane and prudent and 
prescient diplomacy. A prescient diplomacy would per- 
ceive that Russia is bound to get exclusive control of 
Manchuria and to obtain a port on the Persian Gulf, and 
would therefore, while there is time, offer to come to terms 
with Russia on both points, instead of waiting till there ig 
a row in the Press, or till Russia has taken a step from 
which she cannot recede without war. We shall not go to 
war, and Russia will score a victory when there really need 
have been no quarrel at all. And all this folly comes of: 
our Foreign Office being ruled from Calcutta in our rela- 
tions with Russia. The Government of India has Russia 
on the brain, and is not open to a dispassionate view of the 
question. But will “Middle East” ask himself whether 
Russia would care to occupy India if we cleared out of it? 
I am quite sure that Russia has far too correct a know- 
ledge of her own interests to dream of annexing India, 
even if we were not there to oppose her. But this assumed 
mental aberration on the part of Russia is the only excuse 
for our objecting to her having a port on the Persian Gulf. 
Of course Russia will use her proximity to our Indian 
frontier to trouble us so long as we interfere with her else- 
where. But it is her interest to be on terms of friendship 
with us everywhere, as it is ours to be on friendly terms 
with her. Why cannot our Foreign Office see this ? 


Tassure Mr. Radcliffe Cooke that I was perfectly accurate 


(3 


we 


~ 


(4 


in my report of my conversation with Mr. Adam. I remember 
Mr. Adam’s incredulous whistle when I gave him my estimate, 
and perhaps the sequel of that conversation will convince Mr. 
Radcliffe Cooke of my accuracy. Mr. Adam was starting that 
evening to join Mr. Gladstone, who was to open his first cam- 
paign in Midlothian the following day. I met Mr. Adam 
again on his return from Scotland. “I have come partly 
round to your conclusion,” he said. “I have just returned 
from Scotland, and what I have seen is the upheaval of a 
kingdom. We shall carry nearly the whole of Scotland. But 
your figures are much too high. I believe now that we shall 
wipe out the Tory majority, and perhaps turn it into a 
minority. It is a toss-up, in my opinion, which side will have 
a majority; but I don’t expect it to be more than about ten 
either way.” I wrote down both conversations at the time. I 
may add that when the Dissolution took place Lord Beacons- 
field sent an intimation to the foreign Embassies in London 
that there would be no change of policy, as the Government 
was certain to return to power with a good working majority 
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of at least forty. The chief leaders on both sides, except Mr. 
Gladstone, were all astray in their calculations.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ScRUTATOR. 


P.S.—Mr. Adam went to India as Governor of Madras. 





SIAM. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—A good deal has been written lately upon the import- 
ance to England and France of the maintenance of the terri- 
torial status quo in Siam. Most of the arguments have been 
based upon political considerations, emphasising the financial 
and political inconvenience that would necessarily result from 
a long conterminous frontier in South-Eastern Asia. That 
the responsible statesmen of both England and France 
are fully alive to the desirability of a final and friendly 
settlement as to the future of Siam cannot be doubted. 
Such a settlement would in all probability be the im- 
mediate consequence of a satisfactory termination of the 
negotiations which are now proceeding between France 
and Siam, and which would have been completed last year 
but for the opposition of the French Colonial party, whose 
aspirations in regard to Siam are not concealed. But it is 
extremely improbable that these aspirations will be allowed to 
influence French Imperial policy to the extent of forcing a 
quarrel upon Siam, a step that would inevitably result in the 
raising of a very critical and thorny question at a moment 
when there are distinct signs of a rapprochement between tbe 
two great European Powers. Perhaps you will allow me a 
little space in which to call attention also to the important 
commercial interests involved, and to suggest the lines of a 
friendly settlement, once for all, of the Siamese question. 


Siam, as is well known, has during the last few years been 
making strenuous efforts to convert the cumbersome and in- 
efficient administrative machinery of past centuries into an up-to- 
date modern equipment. How far she has been successful in her 
efforts may to some extent be gauged by the fact that the revenue 
has risen from a total of ticals 24,808,000 in 1897-98 to an esti- 
mated revenue of ticals 45,500,000 in the current year 1903-1904. 
This increase is solely the result of better administration, and not 
of any increase in taxation ; in fact, some of the more undesirable 
sources of revenue have already been abolished. This great in- 
crease in revenue has enabled the Government to improve and 
reorganise the administration, and to spend large sums upon 
railways and public works; and the result has been increased 
wealth of the people and increased demand for European goods, 
a demand that will most certainly be enormously augmented in 
the next few years as the country is opened up. The following 
figures show the astonishing growth of the trade of Siam :— 





1900. 1901. 1902, 
Ticals, Ticals, Ticals. 
Imports...... 43,394,358 48,525,597 65,420,231 
Exports...... 52,005,380 75,536,727 7,401,889 
Total ...... 95,399,738 ... 124,062,824 ... 152,822,120 


Of the total imports and exports for 1902, trade to the value of 
ticals 54,963,265 and ticals 78,980,642 respectively was with 
British ports. It is well within the memory of Singapore and 
Hong-kong merchants how a flourishing British trade was 
effectually wiped out in consequence of the French occupation of 
Indo-China. It is surely worth our while now to make every 
effort to prevent the trade of Siam going the same way. 


I would venture to suggest a solution of the difficulty on the 
following lines. It is admittedly to the best interests of both 
England and France, for political reasons, to maintain the terri- 
torial status quoin Siam. For England the commercial reasons 
are of equal, or even greater, importance. Again, it is certain 
that neither England nor France can look with favour upon 
any further territorial aggression on the part of the other 
upon Siam, as such aggression would inevitably result in 
the domination by the advancing Power of Bangkok and 
the Valley of the Menam. France is aggrieved at present 
because her nationals are almost completely excluded from the 
Siamese administration and her traders are not encouraged 


within Siamese territory. The difficulty in coming to any settle- | 


ment arises, apart from the opposition of the French Colonial 
party, from the distrust which each country feels in the good 
faith of the other. Now the friendly settlement of the Siamese 
question is of paramount interest to three Powers only,— 
namely, England, France, and Siam. Let British diplomacy 


recognition of the claims of France to a large share ; 
the work of reorganisation of the administration, and of 
the commercial favours that it is within the power of 
Siam to bestow; and secondly, to come to a final and definits 
understanding with France in regard to the maintenancg 
of the territorial status quo so long as Siam shows herself 
capable of managing her own affairs, and in maintaining 
the most friendly relations with her two great neighbours, Therg 
are various commercial favours that Siam can bestow upon 
France ; there are various appointments in the railway, sanitary 
medical, public works, and other departments that can, as oppor. 
tunity offers, be given to Frenchmen. Particularly should 
appointments be found for Frenchmen in the railway department 
which, though still a cosmopolitan department, Germany is strain. 
ing every nerve to convert into a preserve for the Fatherland, to 
the obvious detriment of manufacturers of other nations, With 
her future assured by the co-operation of England and France, 
and herself freed from apprehension of sinister designs on ‘th 
part of her powerful neighbours, Siam would readily recognise in 
what direction her true interests lay. She would then be given th 
opportunity of working out her destiny by her own efforts, not 
only for her own benefit, but also for the peace of the world by 
the removal of one at least of the existing political danger spots, 


—I am, Sir, &e., Far East, 


[We trust that Britain and France will never quarrel over 
Siam, and that our correspondent’s proposal for inducing the 
Siamese to allow the French to share in the work of industrial 
development in Siam may be considered and adopted.—Ep, 
Spectator. | 





THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF VILLAGE RIFLE 
CLUBS. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE ‘‘SprctTaTor.”] 

S1r,—Last autumn I wrote a letter, which you kindly inserted, 
showing how easy it was to form a rifle club in Switzerland, 
Perhaps you will kindly insert another showing how difficult 
it is to form one in England. Last year we started our club, 
and got a miniature range. It was so very safe a place that 
no objection could be raised; but it was safe because sunken, 
and therefore very marshy. We found it so wet that this 
year our secretary tried: to get a fresh range close by on 
higher land. The land belongs to the War Office. Before 
April 12th the D.A.A.G. of Musketry had inspected the pro. 
posed site and had approved of it, and the tenant-farmer's 
consent had been obtained. On April 12th our secretary 
wrote to the Royal Engineers Office of the garrison town 
close by for consent to the transfer, stating the two facts 
mentioned above. I may perhaps say that his word would 
certainly be taken, so that it is fair to say that the Royal 
Engineers Office knew that the site was suitable and that 
the tenant raised no objections. On April 19th the application 
was acknowledged. On May 2nd a map was sent that the site 
might be marked on it; and on May 3rd our secretary returned 
it marked. On May 10th he received an acknowledgment of 
the receipt of the map, with a request for a written consent 
on the part of the tenant-farmer. This was sent at once. On 
May 18th a letter came from the local Royal Engineers 
Office stating that an application had been made to the War 
Office. On May 28rd a letter came asking what would be 
done were a valuable bullock shot by accident; witha question 
also as to access to the range. This was answered at once, 
On May 30th a letter came similar to that of May 18th. And 
there we remain! The club is at a standstill. I may add that 
our old range was far too wet; we cannot encounter the risks 
of chills a second year. There may be some slight errors in 
the above dates; but the secretary tells me that in all 
essentials the above are the facts.—I am, Sir, &e., 

W. Larpen. 





COUNTY HISTORY FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—I was much interested by reading the article in the 
Spectator of May 9th under the above heading. It falls in 
with the suggestion which I have made in the Educational 
Times and elsewhere pretty often that local associations 
should be much more carefully and generally utilised to give 
reality to historical teaching. The first great necessity in 
teaching history is to persuade children that it really hap- 
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sequently never appreciate history at its full value; not 


understanding it. Undoubtedly the local connection can be 
most profitably worked to give reality to the stories in the 
pook, I doubt, however, if the historical text-book on county 
history can be profitably used by children. Children should 
be taught how their county came to exist at all, and striking 
events and places in it should be referred to in the course of 
English history. But an ordinary school child has, we must 
remember, a very limited local knowledge. The other end of 
the county is probably no more a living reality to him than 
the other end of England is. If the school children of West 
Sussex were given a history book on Sussex history, it would 
include the historical associations of Rye and Winchelsea, 
mere names to them, and exclude those vf Portsmouth, in 
Hampshire, where half of them have been on excursions. The 
teachers in each school should be encouraged to use the 
resources in their own immediate neighbourhood. In giving 
University Extension lectures upon county history I have 
found that older, and presumavly educated, persons have 
often a very narrow local knowledge, and that they have 
never seen some castle, church, or noted scene of action a 
dozen miles away from where they live. The county history, 
with its pictures and plans, both essential, should, I think, be 
rather a book for the schoolmasters, to use in enlivening their 
lessons on English history, than a subject-book in the hands 
of the children. But it is not only in history that local 
interest is most helpful. Geography should begin at home. 
I have had experience, in very favourable circumstances 
certainly, of how a sense of geography can be awakened in 
this way. I was for many years a manager of a school the 
windows of which commanded one of the finest views in Surrey: 
I used to go in there and tuke care that every successive 
batch of children should be made to look at the country and 
at the map of what they could see every day, and I hope that 
some of them learned tc know what a map meant thereby. 
But in any case the stream in their own parish, the hill they 
can go up or see, the railway they use, are better vehicles for 
geographical instruction than the Mississippi, the Himalayas, 
and the Canadian Pacific line. All children have not the luck 
of those of whom I speak, who lived on the watershed dividing 
the streams of the Arun, the Wey, and the Mole, who could 
see thirty miles from their school windows, who had an 
ancient British camp at their doors, a Roman road half-a- 
mile off, and a great battlefield of Danes and West Saxons 
within three miles. But certainly everywhere the local 
authority should take steps to teach their teachers that 
local association is a ready way towards that sense of the 
reality of things without which both history and geography 
are apt to be unmeaning. I do not speak of geology and 
botany, but local examples are surely useful there too.—I am, 
Bir, &c., Henry Evrtior MaLpen. 


[Mr. Malden’s suggestions are most valuable. We wish he 
would prepare a school reader based on an area of country 
“three miles round the school” for some school he knows 
well, Such a book might serve as a most valuable model.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To tHE Epitor or THE “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—In reply to the letter in the Spectator of May 23rd from 
Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, I will refer him to the corre- 
spondence on “ Hayles Abbey ” between Mr. St. Clair Baddeley 
and myself in the Cheltenham Examiner, dated March 27th, 
April 10th, April 17th, and May 8th, 1901, wherein mention is 
made of Richard Earl of Cornwall, founder of this Abbey 
near Cheltenham, and the destruction of his relics and 
splendid tomb there in the reign of King Henry VIII. The 
murder of his son, Prince Henry, by Count Guido de Mont- 
fort at Viterbo is the circumstance mainly dwelt upon by us. 
But for several other details the readers of the Spectator, and 
especially your correspondent, can consult (as I say) the 
Cheltenham Examiner, which touches on Hayles Abbey and 
its history.—I am, Sir, &e., Witiiam Mercer. 
@ Berkeley Street, Cheltenham. 





A CANADIAN CORPS OF GUIDES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEOTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Those of your readers who are interested in the sugges- 
tion for the organisation of County Guides in Great Britain 
may be glad to see the details of an organisation of a similar 





nature which has just been established by Lord Dundonald in 
this country. The details are taken from a recent issue of 
General Orders for the Militia :-— 

“Corps of Guides——The formation of a Corps of Guides is 
authorised as hereunder :—Each Military District [there are 
twelve in Canada] is to have appointed to it a District Intelli- 
gence Officer, who will command the Corps of Guides in his 
District. This officer to have special qualifications. ..... Each 
Military District will, for the purpose of Intelligence, be divided 
into convenient areas, called Sub-Districts; and in each Sub- 
District an officer will be appointed, called the Sub-District Intelli- 
gence Officer. The Sub-Districts will conform as far as possible to 
regimental areas. ..... Each sub-district will be sub-divided 
into Guide Areas, for each of which a specially qualified man (or 
men) with good local knowledge will be appointed as Guide (or 
Guides). 

Duties of Guides—The Guides should be intelligent men and 
capable of active work, with a knowledge of the topographical 
features of the country as well as of the roads, the country 
between roads, side-paths, names of farmers, etc., in the area, and 
when possible should be in possession of a horse. 

Duties of Sub-District Intelligence Officer.—Each of these Officers 
will be supplied with a sketch-map, and will be required to fill it 
in with military information as far as he can manage to do so, 
whether the information is from his own observation or collected 
from the Guides. He will also be called upon to reply to a set of 
questions furnished him. The questions will bear on information 
necessary for military purposes. 

Duties of District Intelligence Oficer—The duty of the District 
Intelligence Officer will be to collect the reports and also the 
maps produced by each Sub-District Intelligence Officer, and 
transmit them with replies to certain questions, and other 
remarks, to the Intelligence Staff Officer at Headquarters. The 
rates of pay of the active Militia will apply to the Corps of Guides 
when called out. Officers, non-commissioned officers, and men 
appointed to or enlisted in the Corps of Guides will be permitted 
to count their service therein towards the long-service medal; 
back service in the Militia will be allowed to count. The whole 
of the above to be called, when formed into a regiment, the Corps 
of Guides, and to take rank together in order of seniority.” 

The publication of this novel scheme has been received 

with universal approval in Canada, and the work of carrying 

it into effect is going forward energetically.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CANADIAN READER. 


[We are delighted to hear that Lord Dundonald is estab- 
lishing so useful an organisation. He has splendid material 
on which to work, for there is no finer natural soldier in the 
world than the Canadian.—Eb. Spectator.] 





MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN INDIA. 
(To THe Evrtor oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—An article in the Spectator of March 21st suggested 
that Russia should try the experiment, which has succeeded 
so well in India, of letting the people alone. A native of 
India, said the writer, is in one way the freest of mankind. 
“ He can go where he likes, build any house he likes. .... ‘ 
and he takes out no license for any business unconnected 
with liquor or opium.” I wish that the Spectator would in- 
vestigate, with reference to these remarks, the facts of modern 
municipal government in India. So far from being the freest 
of mankind, the dweller in an Indian town is nowadays 
hampered and harassed to an incredible extent by the 
effects of well-meant but injudicious legislation. I do 
not refer to such modes of interference as compulsory 
vaccination, plague rules, and sanitary regulations of 
all kinds. These are perhaps necessary, though England 
has found compulsory vaccination too much for her. But I 
refer especially to the innumerable petty and vexatious 
taxes which are levied under our municipal laws. First, there 
is a “ Profession-tax,” imposed on every class, from bankers 
and lawyers down to shopkeepers and artisans whose income 
amounts to £2a month. Then there is a tax on horses, asses, 
bullocks, buffaloes, and carts and conveyances of all kinds, 
besides tolls. Then there is a tax on houses and lands, which 
may be as high as 164 per cent. of the annual value. I 
wonder what would be thought of a House-rate of 3s. 8d. 
in the pound in England. Lastly, there is an indefinite 
number of fees and licenses leviable upon all sorts of trades 
and occasions. One municipal Act enumerates seventeen 
classes of trades supposed to be “ offensive and dangerous” 
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which may not be carried on without a license. Among these 
are such entries as “the preparation of flour, or articles made of 
flour”; “manufacture of ice or of aerated waters”; “sale or 
storage of timber, firewood, hay, grass, straw, fibre, or coal, or of 
milk or dairy produce” ; “depositing or washing soiled clothes”; 
“keeping twenty or more sheep or goats or ten head of 
cattle”; “storing or dealing in manure, offal, blood, bones, 
rags, hides, fish, horns or skins”; and so on. You will see 
that instead of the native of India having to “take out no 
license for any business unconnected with liquor or opium,” 
in every municipal town every baker, milkman, dairyman, 
washerman, fishmonger, butcher, every dealer in timber, 
grass, or hay, and countless others, must take out a license 
and pay a fee for it. It would take too long to go through 
the whole list of exactions now legalised by our municipal 
laws. If the sums levied are small, so are the incomes of 
those liable, while the vexation is great. The natives 
of India are, I suppose, the most patient, tractable, and 
easily guided race in the world. But the modern 
system of interference places a severe strain on any 
péople’s power of submission. It may be argued that the 
taxes and fees I have cited are imposed by votes of elected 
Councils. It is little satisfaction to the illiterate classes to 
know that their burdens are due to the votes of a small 
educated class, careless of the interests of their neighbours ; 
but in many cases, as I could prove, taxes have been and are 
levied under express orders and threatsof Government. Iam 
not writing in order to prove the Spectator wrong, or in order 
to condemn the Government of India. I believe the progress 
of municipal and local taxation, and of petty interferences 
with native life, to be a real danger to the popularity of 
our rule. We become too accustomed to it in India to be 
able to judge fairly of its effects. Will not the Spectator 
investigate the subject and raise a warning voice? The 
matter is worth investigating, for while we are pluming 
ourselves on the reduction of the Salt-duty and Income-tax, 
the steady growth of municipal and local taxation goes 
quietly and unobtrusively on.—I am, Sir, &., 
DistRicT OFFICER. 


[Though we were thinking of central rather than municipal 
imposts, we confess to having been unaware how far municipal 
interference and taxation had gone. We agree with our corre- 
spondent that the matter is one of the utmost moment, A 
great and most efficient administrator of an Oriental polity 
has laid it down that it is essential to the successful rule of 
Orientals by Europeans that taxation should be light. That, 
he has declared, is the one benefit we can give our 
subjects which they will agree is a benefit, about which 
there can be no dispute, and against which they will never 
rebel. If we do not give them low taxation, we are from 
their point of view nothing but a burden. They do not 
value public works, they hate sanitation, they do not even 
care for law and order. To impose low taxes,—that is an 
immensely great claim on their regard. No alien Govern- 
ment which imposes high and vexatious taxes, however good 
and well meaning it may be, will ever have a real hold on its 
Oriental subjects.—Eb. Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 
IN MEMORIAM.—ETON, JUNE Isr, 1903. 








[I am come that they might have life, and that they might have it mor 
abundantly.”] 





Two brothers of our common brotherhood 
Snatched blindly far away, beyond recall, 

Two simple-hearted boys who understood 
What Eton means to all. 


Two happy children whom the Father loved, 

Two souls of innocence for whom Christ died,— 
And is not here God’s Fatherhood disproved, 

The love of Christ belied ? 


Yet He who sorrowed once amazed, alone, 
And, with the world-wide anguish on His brow, 
Prayed, “ Father, not my will but thine be done,” 


“T called, to give them more abundant life, 
They came to me and have not suffered wrong, 
The rest be faithful in the life-long strife, 
And suffer and be strong” ? 
Eton, June 4th. 








MUSIC. 


SIR GEORGE GROVE. 

WitHovt going back to the days of the Italian Renaissana 
it would be difficult to find a parallel to the many-sided career 
of Sir George Grove. To the friends of his later life he was 
so much associated with music that they were apt to forget 
the good work he did in connection with the “ Dictionary of 
the Bible” and the Palestine Exploration Fund, while the 
fact that in his early manhood he had been a civil engineer of 
high promise was only remembered by what seemed the legend 
that the first Director of the Royal College of Music and the 
editor of the “ Dictionary of Music” was reported to have 
erected a lighthouse in Jamaica. I remember that at the 
time of the public presentation to him in 1880, one of his old 
collaborators on the “ Dictionary of the Bible,” a man whose 
affection for him was as strong as that of any of the friends 
of his later life, complained that Grove had drifted away from 
his old surroundings, and half implied that the work to which 
he was devoting himself was unworthy of the promise he had 
displayed as a Biblical archaeologist. His career, indeed, was 
not one which appealed to the ordinary English notions of 
steady plodding. He was too versatile and interested in too 
many different subjects to command what the man of 
business would call success. That he felt this is shown 
by a letter written to his sister-in-law in 1875. “To-morrow 
I am fifty-five years old” (he says), “and what am I? 
As much a slave as I was at thirty-five, as little near the 
attainment of any settled position of mind and spirit as I ever 
WAG: cai enone I ought now to be reaping the fruits, and feeling 
like Stanley or Jowett or other men of my own age that I am 
enjoying the harvest of my earlier years...... T ought 
somehow to have more weight and leisure—but I can’t get it.” 
Such an expression of feeling is not strange, and in moments 
of depression he sometimes would give utterance to itata 
later date in his life. Yet, judging his career as a whole 
from the biography* of him which has just appeared, it is 
easy to see that a nature like his could never have arrived at 
a point when he could rest on his oars and enjoy the otiwm 
cum dignitate won by popular success. It is difficult to 
believe that a nature so restless in its activity, so keen in the 
variety of its interests, could proceed from a stock of obscure 
Buckinghamshire yeomen; yet, from an intellectual point of 
view, Grove was essentially a self-made man, and, so far as 
can be gathered from the story of his early years, there was 
nothing in his education or home-life to account for the 
strangely varied course of his career. How extended and 
how varied this was can best be realised by a summary of 
biographical dates. 

Born in 1820, he graduated at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers in 1839; from 1850 to 1852 he was secretary 
of the Society of Arts; from 1852 to 1873 he occupied 
asimilar post at the Crystal Palace; about 1856 he began 
to write for the “Dictionary of the Bible,” work which in- 
volved two visits to the Holy Land; in 1865 he practically 
founded the Palestine Exploration Fund; in 1868 he became 
editor of Macmillan’s Magazine; from 1874 to 1889 he was 
engaged in editing the “ Dictionary of Music and Musicians”; 
in 1878 he began to be occupied with the scheme for the 
foundation of the Royal College of Music, on the opening of 
which institution (in 1883) he was appointed the first Director, 
a post he held until his resignation in 1894, six years before 
his death. It is perhaps a little difficult at first to grasp the 
continuity of his various interests, and a scientific biographer 
might be puzzled as to whether he should be classified as an 
engineer, an archaeologist, or a writer on music. The fact is 
that he was all three, and a good deal more beside. His tem- 
perament was marked by great acuteness and activity of 
brain-power, and at the same time by strong emotionalism, 
and it is the combination of these qualities, all of which he 
possessed in no ordinary degree, which harmonised the 
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tly incongruous interests of his life-work. His early 


sr as an engineer was undoubtedly of the greatest 
value to him us a check on the emotional side of his nature, 
which in his later life found its full expression in his admir- 
able writings on Beethoven and Schubert; without his 
scientific training his work on the “ Dictionary of the Bible 
would not have been so remarkable as it was; this in its turn 
served as a sort of apprenticeship for his editorial labours on 
the “Dictionary of Music”; while his long experience of 
the drudgery and routine-work at the Crystal Palace 
was of the utmost value when he had to organise the 
Royal College of Music. Looked at as a whole, the 
success of his life was owing to the way in which the 
intallectual and the emotional sides of his nature were brought 
into play. 

Considered merely as a human document, the series 
of note-books in which for many years he jotted down 
such a curious col.action of thoughts, anecdotes, jokes, and 

scraps of information are of extraordinary interest, for in 
them is constantly revealed the contrast between head and 
heart which was the key to his character and career. The 
power music possesses of appealing to the emotions was the 
source of his love for the art, and the work of the last thirty 
years of his life, in which for the first time he could give full 
scope to his feelings, would probably not have been half so 
valuable as it proved if it had not been preceded by years of 
more purely intellectual training. At no time a scientific 
musician, he was from the first attracted by the very in- 
definiteness of instrumental music. He used to say that 
“God made the orchestra, and the Devil added the voices,” 
and though he was strongly impressed by the beauty of 
Schubert’s songs, he never really appreciated any music which 
was not purely orchestral and “absolute” in form. It was 
the emotional side of his nature which made him so singularly 
aympathetic to those much younger than himself. In 1865 
he wrote to Sir Herbert Oakeley :—‘ I long to keep my fresh- 
ness and my youth: te enjoy the beauties of Nature and 
Art more and more every year, never to get stiffened 
against novelty or blasé with antiquity, but to keep a 
boy’s heart to the end of life.” To talk to him was like 
talking to a young man wise beyond his years, yet 
with the enthusiasm and heart of eighteen. He did not 
preach, his advice was never obtrusive, yet somehow an hour 
in Grove’s company was like a strong tonic, and after a talk 
with him the difficulties and troubles which, to the young 
especially, seem so hard to bear would dwindle and vanish 
away. 

His chief musical interests arose from his strong personal 
feelings. He was attracted by the individualities of Beethoven, 
Schubert, and Mendelssohn, just as he was repelled by 
that of Wagner, and where there was no personal element to 
attract him it was difficult to arouse his interest in a com- 
poser’s music. At one time I tried hard to enlist his sym- 
pathies on behalf of Purcell, but there was no individuality in 
the man to arouse his feelings. The same characteristic is 
noticeable in his earlier work; it was the strongly marked 
personality of David which attracted him and led to his 
devoting so much time to the study of the Psalmist’s life. 
Grove was never a mere antiquary. The dry details of the 
“Dictionary of Music,” the little dull technical and biblio- 
graphical articles which are only of value to students, are its 
weakest part; and though he was throughout his life an 
unwearied collector of out-of-the-way information, he only 
noted facts about subjects in which he took a personal 
and living interest. A piece of advice he was fond of 
giving me was to “suck every one’s brains,” and it was 
one which he emphasised by his own example. Many 
men have made a reputation by such means, but few 
have applied the stores of information so gathered as he 
did. Never was any one less occupied by self, or more 
ready to help others from the vast accumulations of hetero- 
geneous knowledge that he had collected. He resembled 
Henry Bradshaw in the way in which he put his own work 
into that of others, and in both the dictionaries with which 
he was connected there is much of his actual writing, 
and much more that he inspired, in articles by other con- 
tributors, in addition to those which he actually signed. A 
man who so generously gives of his best to his friends does 
mot get the reward of public fame, and it is possible that 





another generation may wonder what it was that made Grove 
so much to those who knew and worked with him. Fortunately 
for posterity, Mr. Graves’s biography has drawn a picture of 
him which will give him a permanent place as one of the most 
interesting figures of the Victorian era. Public recognition 
came to him late in life, but he had a greater reward in the 
devotion of his friends and the knowledge that his influence 
and example will live long after the charm of his personality 
has become a mere memory. Wm. Barciay SQuigE. 








BOOKS. 


—@~—— 
EDWARD BOWEN.* - 


THE events of Edward Bowen’s life may be put into a ve 
small compass. After a highly successful career at school 
(Blackheath and King’s College, London) he went up when 
just half-way through his nineteenth year to Trinity College, 
Cambridge. (His biographer, oddly enough, describes him as 
“clean shaved” in “the first days of his University life.”) He 
won many distinctions both from his College and the Uni- 
versity, but not those of absolutely the first rank,—the Bell 
Scholarship (which is limited to sons of clergymen), but not the 
Craven or the great composition prizes. It is somewhat sur- 
prising, therefore, to find him speaking of his failing in his 
ambition to be Senior Classic as “the greatest disappoint- 
ment of his life.” He was fourth in the First Class, a place 
which has satisfied some excellent scholars. This is the one 
weakness that we find in a singularly strong and well- 
balanced character. And it shows the advantage of the 
Oxford system of classes. The keen personal competition of 
the Cambridge Tripos, now somewhat mitigated by large 
brackets, is not elevating to character. His College gave 
him a fellowship in the following year. By that time 
he had left Cambridge to taken a mastership at Marlborough. 
At Marlborough his stay was very brief, a few weeks only, 
for a mastership at Harrow was offered and accepted. To 
Harrow he went in January, 1859, and he was still a master 
at Harrow when he died on April 8th (Easter Monday), 1901. 
For four of these forty-two years he was, so to speak, un- 
attached; for nineteen he had a “small” house; and for 
nineteen again the “ large” house known as the “ Grove.” In 
1869 he was appointed master of the newly constituted 
“ modern side”; and fourteen years afterwards there was at 
least a possibility that he might be selected to fill the place of 
Head-Master vacated by Dr. Butler. It is doubtful whether 
this appointment would have been a success, though not 
doubtful at all that Bowen was absolutely worthy of that or 
any other scholastic promotion. But many things have to be 
considered in such a case. His biographer thinks, and has a 
perfect right to say, that it was a mistake to pass him 
over. But he goes very much out of his way—and it is 
the only serious fault in an excellent biography—when 
he criticises the choice that the governors of the school 
actually made. The biographer of B is but doing his duty 
when he expresses his belief that B ought to have been pre- 
ferred to C; but when he goes on to declare that, failing B, 
A ought to have been appointed, the dictum is not pertinent. 
He has no call whatever to compare A and C. Outside the 
school Edward Bowen’s important experiences were that he 
contested Hertford in the Liberal interest in 1880, and was 
one of the possible candidates for the Harrow division in 
1885. 


It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that Bowen’s 
life was not well worth recording. His was a very remarkable 
personality, and his life-work, though not easily measured by 
ordinary standards, was of the very finest quality. He wasa 
great maker of character. Few of the boys who passed 
through his hands, especially of those who were inmates of his 
house, but owed, and felt that they owed, more to his influence 
than it was possible to express. In his very early days he had 
some difficulty in the matter of discipline. It would have 
been almost miraculous if he had not, for the English boy, 
when he is of the class that goes to Harrow, is the most 
unruly creature in the world. This difficulty soon dis- 
appeared, though his methods to the last were such as in less 





® Edward Bowen: a Memoir. By the Rev. the Hon, W. E, Bowen. London; 
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‘able hands would certainly have failed. The picture, skilfully 
put together by his biographer on pp. 211-15 from the recol- 
lections of various pupils, of Edward Bowen as he was in his 
class-room is not one which an ordinary teacher could with 
prudence attempt to realise. We would gladly quote the 
whole of it, but must be content with the following :— 

“If it is a history lesson to which we are being privileged 
to listen, all books will perhaps soon be put away, and the master 
will fascinate and amuse his audience with a description of some 
battle of Napoleon’s, or will explain how some foreign history 
works in with the English history on which the form is engaged. 
If he wants to explain the details of some fight, tin soldiers will 
be brought out of his desk—‘ surely,’ writes a pupil, ‘in no Sixth 
Form room have tin soldiers ever manceuvred before’—and the 
various sequences of the engagement made clear with their help. 
Suddenly, it may be, the tin soldiers are formed into procession. 
In the rear comes a riderless white horse spotted over with ink, 
and without a stand, and with its hoofs bent by force outwards. 
It is Turenne’s funeral. Listen to the explanation about the 
horse. ‘You see, Turenne’s horse was remarkable for having very 
big feet, and that is the only way we could give it big feet.’ Or 
another relic connected with Turenne may be produced—‘ the 
tree’ under which he was shot. This consisted of one leaf and a 

jiece of bark about an inch square, presumably picked up by 

dward Bowen on the actual spot and now kept by him in his 
desk. A similar relic, to be produced upon a suitable occasion, is 
> hedge’ from Naseby; it is a twig about eighteen inches 
ong.” 
The difficult matter of punishments he seems to have 
managed with much tact. This time we quote the actual 
words of a colleague :— 

“The way of transgressors was always made hard, but he never 

gave a boy up as hopeless or turned from him unpityingly. If 
the master’s vigilance, he held, made it impossible, or all but 
impossible, for offences not to be discovered, not only was much 
positive evil saved, but a standard was maintained which in itself 
gave dignity to discipline and helped the slow process by which 
the external law became the internal principle. There is no such 
virtue as obedience, I have heard him say often, and he disliked 
sermons on this topic, meaning that obedience was necessary as a 
means to an end, but not an end in itself. Again, he always 
made clear the distinction between the punishment which could 
be jested about and the graver punishment which could not. His 
ingenious playfulness delighted in all manner of petty devices 
for curing petty faults and leaving no bitterness behind.” 
The secret of his success was the strong feeling of sympathy 
which dominated his nature. It was this that prompted him 
in his early days to do his best to break down the barrier of 
reserve which it was a tradition of the school to keep up 
between masters and boys. It was this that gave him so 
salutary a power over his pupils in the graver matters of 
morals and religion. To this power we cannot do justice 
within the compass of a review. The reader must go to the 
Memoir and learn, if he can, its secret for himself. Yet we 
must find space for a few words penned by one who had many 
opportunities for judging :— 

“If he could find time for nothing else, he always found 
time to give any amount of attention and sympathy to those who 
came to him for them, or who, it occurred to him, might be likely 
to benefit by them. To be in trouble or sorrow or difficulty was 
a sure passport to his heart. His judgment was almost always 
sound; his kindness and his helpfulness unlimited. How often 
has it been his to lessen the sorrows and to increase the joys of 
those who consulted him! How often has he been able—one of 
the divinest of all Divine gifts—to discern the ‘soul of goodness 
in things evil’! How many pupils, how many friends, has he 
been able to lift to their higher and better selves, criticising, 
reproving, comforting, suggesting, stimulating, inspiring!” 

It may easily be imagined that Edward Bowen’s extra- 
ordinary prowess as an athlete helped to strengthen his hold 
on successive generations of Harrow boys. By “extraordinary 
prowess” we mean, not so much exceptional skill or strength, 
as endurance and a capacity to take part in the sports of 
youth continued almost beyond precedent. Most of us have 
found that football after thirty is a heavy burden; but old 
Harrovians, who had themselves given up the game, came 
back to find Bowen still playing with unabated vigour. Up 
to thirty-six he played “forward”; at that age he reluctantly 
made the concession of playing “back.” On a special occasion 
he would play for six hours continuously! He was a good 
ericketer, “a first-rate field,” says his nephew, and “a very 
unconventional bat.” In his latter days he took to wicket- 
keeping. He gave up cricket some time before the end; but 
he retained an unflagging interest in it. The match with 
Eton at Lord’s was an anxiety in which all pleasure was 
swallowed up. He had something of the feeling which made 
Mr. Robert Grimston, “friend, teacher, playmate, helper, 
counsellor” of Harrow cricketers throughout a long life, 





keep away from the annual contest. It was more than he 
could bear. 

About a hundred and fifty pages of the volume are given to 
Edward Bowen’s literary work. All of it is good; the essay 
on the “Influence of Scenery on National Character” ig a 
remarkable effort for a young man of twenty-one; and the 
paper on the Commune, largely founded on the writer’s own 
experiences in Paris, is a powerful piece of writing. But he 
will be remembered by his songs. It would be safe to say 
that better school songs were never written. But it ig not 
from these that we shall quote. His finest effort is his 
threnody on Robert Grimston, which may fairly take a place 
among the great elegiacs of English poetry :— 

“Well played. His life was honester than ours; 

We scheme, he worked ; we hesitate, he spoke; 

His rough-hewn stem held no concealing flowers, 
But grain of oak. 

No earthly umpire speaks his grave above ; 
And thanks are dumb, and praise is all too late; 

That worth and truth, that manhood and that love 
Are hid, and wait. 

Sleep gently, where thou sleepest, dear old friend ; 
Think, if thou thinkest, on the bright days past; 

Yet loftier Love, and worthier Truth, attend 
What more thou hast!” 





LOMBARDY FROM NEOLITHIC MAN TO 

KING HUMBERT.* 
Ir is a pleasure to think that this charming book on the 
northern regions of the bel paese which, as Petrarch 
says, the Apennines divide, and the sea and Alps surround, 
is written by a woman of English birth. The author's 
scholarship and descriptive powers are established by 
her chapters on the Lake of Garda, the ancient Benacus, 
whose beauties of water, plain, gardens, rocks, and moun- 
tain have been the cynosure of so many poetic eyes, 
from Virgil and Catullus to Dante and Carducci. There is 
the island-promontory of Sirmium, the home of Catullus, 
which inspired him with the sonnet which is one of the gems 
of lyrical art. Catullus’s hymn of praise to his Venusta 
Sirmio, written after his return from an Eastern journey, 
contains a geographical expression which has been a 
conundrum to scholars. Calverley and others, we must here 
explain, have translated the cryptic adjective in question— 
viz., the word “ Lydii” in the phrase Lydii lacus undae—by 
our “olden,” on the assumption that in this epithet the 
poet was alluding to the sands of the Pactolus, which he 
might have seen in Asia. Other critics, like Scaliger, adopt a 
variant of the received text, on which they build the guess 
that the queried word “ Lydian” signifies “rippling.” Giving 
an accurate but pedestrian version of the sonnet in the 
original metre, the Countess identifies the poet’s meaning 
with that attached by Dryden to the “softly sweet in Lydian 
measures” of “ Alexander’s Feast,” and says that Catullus 
adopted his epithet as a synonym for “musical.” Tennyson's 
visit to the modern Sermione inspired him with the ode, 
“Hail, Brother, and Farewell,” a duplicate of the “Ave 
atque Vale” in which his Latin predecessor lamented a loss 
similar to his own. 

Neither in the so-called “Chiesa di Catullo,” nor in the 
olive-grown ruins of the island, has the Roman poet left any 
visible memento. A Veronese nobleman lately ruined himself 
by excavations which led to the discovery neither of the yacht 
of Catullus nor of the bones of his Lesbia or her sparrow. 
The existence of a boiling lacustrine sulphurous spring has 
enabled the modern Sermione to support a Kurhaus and its 
appendages, where Germans do mostly congregate. The 
waters on whose banks all the fruits of the earth, and nearly 
all its flowers, grow to perfection is a beloved resort of the 
visitors of the nation in whose language the lake is appro- 
priately called the Garten See: in one of the villas which dot 
their margin the composer Boito has sought inspiration for 
the unfinished score of his Nero. 

On the Brescia side of the lake is Sald, where Gasparo, 
the first Italian maker of the violin, plied his trade. Near 
the water’s edge stands the palazzo, a vast straggling 
building of no special architectural lines bought from 4 
Pallavicino in the seicento by the head of the Cesaresco 


* Lombard Studies. By the Countess Evelyn Martinengo Cesaresco, With 
Illustrations. London: T. Fisher Unwin, [16s.] 
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pranch of the Martinenghi. A photograph seems flatly to 
contradict Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, who talks of the 
place as if it put Versailles, Blenheim, and the Boboli 
Gardens to shame. Applying her usual multiplier to the 
realities of the case, she says that, rising from the water at 
the foot of a mountain amphitheatre covered with orange 
lemons, citrons, and pomegranates, amidst terraced 
parterres embellished by flower-beds, fountains, cascades, 
statues, marble balustrades and fish-ponds, the house, 
with its surrounding paradise of natural and artistic 
beauties, has not its like in Europe. Our accurate pre- 
gent authoress explains that the interior was sumptuously 
fitted with decorations, furniture, and pictures, but that 
thanks to “decay’s effacing fingers,” and to various incidents 
of battle, bombardment, and pillage in the Napoleonic Wars, 
with its occupation by a Garibaldian garrison, the palazzo is 
now but a shadow of its former self. Here our countrywoman 
resides: the place was renovated for her reception twenty 
years ago by the Count Giuseppe of the time, the hero of the 
“ten days” of Brescia of 1849, when that civic “lioness of Italy” 
showed that she was still, as in the time of Dante, “ armed 
more with valour than with steel.” What with her judicious 
admixture of objective description, rhetorical phrase, and 
historical allusion, the writer's pictures of the landscape woods 
of Sald and other Lombard localities remind us of Taine 
or Gregorovius. Be the subject a hail-storm on the Monte 
Baldo, or a prospect illuminated by Dante’s color d'oriental 
zafir, or a whirl of fireflies, or a concert of birds and cicadas, 
ora “praying” beetle or a scorpion on the path, the image 
conveyed is always truthful and picturesque. When, however, 
Dante is made to apply to Peschiera the précieux adjective 
“well-equipped,” and oranges and cypresses are called an 
Italian landscape’s “ dominant note,” such discords jar on the 
cultivated ear. Furthermore, so completely does the authoress 
boycott geographical explanation that we never know, unless 
otherwise informed, the situation cf the places named. 


To the fortunes of some of the leading personages of 
the illustrious Brescian family, called by Brantéme “ ceste 
bonne et brave race des Martinengues,” the writer devotes 
many pages. When she writes of “three Martinenghi 
having espoused three daughters of the great Condottiére, 
Bartolomeo Colleoni,’ we are puzzled. The usual tradi- 
tion gives the Venetian mercenary a single daughter, Medea, 
whose remains are said to repose in the sepulchral chapel 
at Bergamo which holds her father. Of the heroes of that 
fighting family none had a more striking or tragical career 
than the Count Sciarra Martinengo, whose portrait by 
Moretto is one of the chief ornaments of the National Gallery. 
‘The lady does not seem to know that in the latter days of the 
Risorgimento this work, then the property of Mr. Henfrey, 
was hanging in the main room of our Turin Legation, where 
the superb Titianesque dignity and silver tone of the tippeted 
nobleman excited the frequent admiration of the writer, 
soldier, amateur painter, Massimo d’Azeglio, of that last of 
great Italian statesmen, Minghetti, and of other conoscenti who 
were amongst Sir James Hudson’s intimate guests. In those 
pre-Morelli times no one fussed about names, and the 
picture was ascribed on vague traditional grounds to Morone, 
whose place in art is some degrees below that of Moretto,— 
witness the portrait in question, and the superb Santa 
Giustina with her white unicorn of the Vienna gallery. 
That the Trafalgar Square canvas actually represents, 
not, as some have pretended, a Piedmontese lawyer, but a 
Martinengo, seems more or less proved by the circum- 
stance that in a garret of the family residence at Sald 
the Countess “found a battered copy or duplicate of 
this identical picture,’—an argument which would have 
delighted Morelli. The great painter did much pictorial and 
decorative work in the Martinengo houses, and gave lessons to 
a damsel of the family. This volume has a photogravure of 
a picture of two daughters of the house the original of 
which must be a rare compound of architectural beauty, 
atmosphere, portraiture, and landscape background,—half 
Velasquez, half Lorenzo di Credi. A portrait of another 
Martinengo girl is a beautiful combination of face and 
costume, 

After dealing with the popular Lombard stage, past and 
present, the Countess relates various interesting episodes in 
the history of the opera-house of La Scala, which the Socialists 


trees, 





of Milan lately tried to extinguish by voting the withdrawal of 
the municipal subvention. Many of our critics have dipped 
into Le Rouge et le Noir: not one of them is aware that the 
novelist Stendhal wrote two admirable musical biographies 
of Mozart and Rossini. The Countess Evelyn Martinengo 
Cesaresco is less ignorant, and she draws from Arrigo Beyle 
Milanese a charming sketch of the Italian experiences of 
Maria Theresa’s pet, the jocular and naughty little Wolfgang 
Mozart, whose devotion to jokes and pranks did not prevent 
him from producing the compositions with which he took 
the town by storm. This is followed by notes of the 
Milanese adventures of the so-called Helios of Italy, Rossini, 
and of his successors, from Donizetti to Verdi. Writing of 
the bel canto like a contemporary of Malibran and Rubini, 
the authoress stamps on the modern notion that with the 
vocalists of the golden age singing was a mere gargle of 
pleasant sounds. She rightly says that “ Mario’s cultivated, 
pointed, and distinct delivery had almost as much to do with 
making him facile princeps of Almavivas as his never-to-be- 
forgotten acting.” 

A chapter on modern Romagnol life is followed by 
elucidations of the annals of Rimini, from Augustus to Murat, 
which dwell on the various versions of the stories of Paolo 
and Francesca, as exhibited in romance, poetry, the drama, 
painting, and music, from Dante downwards. Not forgetting 
the classical canvas of Ary Scheffer or our own Watts and the 
verse of Stephen Phillips, the author rightly contends that 
above all other presentments of the legend, that of the Divina 
Commedia, with its mixed majesty, simplicity, and melody, 
towers alone. But is not the poet’s art undervalued by the 
statement that the intense actuality and unequalled pathos of 
the picture of the colombe dal desio chiamate proceed from the 
fact that herein are reflected “the hates, the hopes, the tears 
of a whole people”? The circumstance that the subject of 
our Webster's “ White Devil,’ Vittoria Accoramboni, was 
sheltered during a perilous parenthesis of her life at Sald 
leads the writer to analyse the riddle of the existence of that 
“Dreyfus of the day.” After a dissection of Webster's 
lurid tragedy she practically concludes with the cgnoramus, 
ignorabimus, which is the only available reply of intelligent 
criticism to the charge of stabbing, strangling, poisoning, or 
worse which every Italian of the cinquecento was always ready 
to bring against his neighbour. 

The writer’s daily avocations have familiarised her with 
local agricultural questions like the mezzeria tenure (in 
which owner and cultivator divide the produce): emigra- 
tion: the merits of polenta compared with wheaten bread: 
the reasons why the Lombard Corydon and Phillis “ at their 
rustic dinner met” have to be satisfied with a meal of 
horse-flesh, hedgehogs, frogs, and snails instead of that un- 
known luxury, butcher’s meat. As with ourselves, the 
physical stamina and moral energies of the contadino have 
degenerated, and we read that while of late he has been im- 
poverished by hail-storms, the wine blight, and the silkworm 
decrease, his purse has been further depleted by the usurer, the 
advocate, and the tax-gatherers of the State and the commune. 
A rainbow of hope is, however, presented by the development 
to his advantage of various new assets, such as co-operative 
dairy farms and country horticulture schools. The personal 
opinions of the authoress regarding this and other economical 
matters are veiled in a certain reserve; her bucolics close 
with the optimist remark of Verdi, himself a farmer, that 
“while she has her sun, Italy will not starve.’ A smeary 
picture after Corot excepted, which suggests a Barbizon pond 
more than the Lake of Garda, the illustrations of rusticity 
are delightful. Two photogravures accurately reproduce the 
ploughing ox of Lombardy—to our mind, a very different 
animal from the vulgarian bovine individuals painted by 
Cuyp and Rosa Bonheur—with the looking-glass depths of 
affectionate, appealing eyes which, says the Countess, inspired 
the modern poet with the Virgilian inspiration, amo o pio 
bove. To ourselves, these cattle recall the pious, loving 
expression of the oxen worshipping at the holy child’s 
image in Ghirlandajo’s “ Adoration of the Magi.” 
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THE NONJURORS.* 


THE moving history of the Nonjurors and Nonabjurors is one 
that can to-day be studied with sympathy and interest, and 
without prejudice. There are few more pathetic stories of 
loyalty to principles than that of the “ deprived Fathers ” who 
refused to take the oath of allegiance to William and Mary in 
1689, and of their followers andsuccessors. Itshinesthrough the 
selfishness, the self-interest, the corruption and materialism of 
the eighteenth century like a little candle in a naughty world. 
Wrong-headed and absurd as the movement, especially in its 
latter pathetic developments, such as the attempted union 
with the Eastern Church, seems to us in many ways to have 
been, yet its very foolishness had an aspect of spiritual 
sublimity that did much to preserve spiritual life in the 
nation during a period of peculiar grossness. 


Canon Overton, in a volume marked by accuracy, care- 
fulness, and kindly sympathy, tells once again in an easy 
conversational style the old story in the light of some new 
evidence, though some important material, including, we 
think, Sancroft’s posthumous papers, has not been fully 
drawn upon. Those who read it will find the story of 
the Nonjurors told in full biographical detail and with 
notable fairness. It is a strange story. By a statute of 1688 
(1 W. & M., c. 8, 8. 7) it was enacted that if any Archbishop 
or Bishop or any other beneficed person neglected or refused 
to take the oaths appointed by the Act before August Ist, 
1689, he was to be suspended for six months from that date; 
and if within the six months the oaths were not taken, “then 
he or they shall be zpso facto deprived, and are hereby 
adjudged to be deprived of his and their Offices, Bene- 
fices, Dignities, and Promotions Ecclesiastical.” The next 
section applied the same principle to the masters, heads, 
and fellows of any colleges or schools. Among _ those 
who conscientiously refused to take the oaths on the 
ground that they had already sworn to be faithful to 
James II., “his heirs and lawful successors,” were William 
Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury; Francis Turner, 
Bishop of Ely; John Lake, Bishop of Chichester; William 
Thomas, Bishop of Worcester; Thomas White, Bishop 
of Peterborough; Thomas Ken, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells; William Lloyd, Bishop of Norwich; Robert 
Frampton, Bishop of Gloucester; and Thomas Cartwright, 
Bishop of Chester. Cartwright cannot be reckoned among 
the Nonjurors, not only because he did not live to be deprived, 
but also because his deprivation was certain for personal causes 
in any case. Thomas and Lake also died before deprivation, but 
they were Nonjurors in will. Of these “deprived Fathers,” five 
—Sancroft, Turner, Lake, White, and Ken—had been among 
“the seven Bishops” imprisoned in the Tower in June, 1688. 
Lloyd, Bishop of Norwich, one of the “deprived Fathers,” had 
only by an accident not accompanied the seven to prison. 
Now he and Frampton, Bishop of Gloucester, took the place 
of the Bishops of St. Asaph and Bristol, and so “the sacred 
number seven ”’ still measured the spiritual force that resisted 
temporal force. With the exception of the two last-named 
Bishops, Canon Overton tells us, “the bishops who effectually 
resisted King James in the time of his power were the very 
same men who stood by him in his adversity, suffering, 
for the first, imprisonment, and for the second the loss of 
all their worldly goods and prospects. And, so far from 
there being any inconsistency between their conduct on 
the one occasion and on the other, it was exactly the 
same principle which actuated them on both, and exactly the 
same moral courage and supreme reverence for conscience on 
both which enabled them to carry that principle into action.” 
This fact appears, indeed, to have been well recognised in 
1689 by many earnest thinkers, and it is put well by a tract- 
writer—not quoted, we think, by Canon Overton—who in that 
year endeavoured by force of reasoning to bring Sancroft and 
his Bishops back to the path of reasonableness. The tract is 
entitled “A Letter to a Bishop concerning the present 
Settlement, and the New Oaths.” The writer declares :— 

“Tt is not without great injustice that some of those gentlemen 
who have put pen to paper in defence of the new oaths, take the 


liberty of charging these bishops as if their present dissatisfactions 
did spring from pride, interest, humour, obstinacy, or a fear of 





* The Nonjurors: their Lives, Principles, and Writings. By J. H. Overton, 


having their wings clipt in this new settlement; I am confident 
that they which charge any of these things upon these Venerable 
and excellent men, do not know them, and they write as if they 
had never heard anything of them before this unhappy rupture. 
Undoubtedly they who could go to a jail, and were ready to be 
ruined in their estates, and to sacrifice themselves for the two 
best things in the world, the Church of England, and the laws of 
the land, do deserve no such character. I am persuaded that 
what their Iordships, and many others with them, do in 4); 

respect, proceeds purely from conscience, and that if themselyeg 
were so happy, or others for them, to satisfy their consciences 
about the present settlement, and the new oaths, they would ag 
heartily comply with the present settlement, and act in it, ag any 
other of their majesties subjects.” 

The writer—Thomas Comber, Dean of Durham—then pros 
ceeded to argue that James II. by “a voluntary withdrawing 
himself out of the kingdom” had released all Oaths, ag 
in the case of the Emperor Charles V. and Queen Christiang 
of Sweden; and that obedience due to a King may 
arise through a throne being left empty or by a lawful 
conquest. Transference of allegiance in such cases has the 
sanction of Scripture. But the Nonjuring Bishops had passed 
out of the region of logic. Only a few men like William 
Sherlock—that “wandering Levite,” as he is called in a trac} 
that “a London apprentice of the Church of England” 
launched at him for taking the oaths in 1690—had the 
courage to turn back. Moreover, sterner laws tended to 
stiffen the conscience of the Nonjurors. An Act of 1696 
(7 & 8 Will. III, c. 27) rendered persons refusing the 
oaths liable to the penalties inflicted on Popish recusants, 
while an Act passed in 1701 (1 Anne, c. 22) required an 
abjuration of allegiance to “JamesIII.” This was followed 
by the Act of 1714 (1 Geo. I., Stat. 2, c. 13) imposing g 
similar Oath of Abjuration. The Nonjurors and Nonabjurors 
heeded the weight of punitive legislation as little as they 
heeded the dictates of reason. The doctrine of passive 
obedience to those who had the divine right to reign rendered, 
apart from all oaths, the recognition of William of Orange 
and his successors impossible; while the fact that the Churck 
was a spiritual society which existed independently of the 
State made a breach with the State a necessity when by the 
vis major of an Act of Parliament the Nonjuring Bishops 
were ejected in 1697. “Their determination to render unto 
Caesar the things that were Caesar’s, even if they had to 
sacrifice every earthly udvantage to do so, was balanced,” 
says Canon Overton, “by a still stronger determination 
to ‘render unto God the things that were God’s.”” The 
Bishops in their proposals to James II. on the landing of 
William (see the tract, “ An account of the late proposals of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, with some other bishops, to 
his Majesty,” not quoted in this volume) did all that seemed 
to them possible. The position seems to the modern mind, 
which sees in kingship an institution of political convenience 
based upon the Act of Settlement, maddeningly absurd. 
We are told in this book that “the Nonjurors must be 
judged by the standard of the seventeenth, not that of the 
twentieth century. Brought up in the Church principles of 
the earlier period, they could not comply without manifestly 
setting those principles at defiance.” But this is not alto- 
getherso. The position of the Nonjuring Bishops on the point 
of deprivation by Act of Parliament was one that belongs to. 
all ages. It had occurred in earlier ages and will occur again. 
It is the tragedy that inevitably arises when two ancient 
institutions at their point of juncture are found to disagree in 
principle. William rightly, from the Constitutional point of 
view, removed the Bishops for refusing to take the oaths of 
allegiance to his temporal power; the Bishops rightly, from 
the spiritual point of view, refused to take the oaths because 
they were enforced by temporal penalties that purported to 
interfere with the spiritual life of the Church. Here lay all 
the elements of tragedy. The rupture was inevitable. The 
Bishops, “about four hundred beneficed clergy, a few un- 
beneficed, and a sprinkling of the laity ” severed their connec- 
tion with the State. 

It was almost one hundred and thirty years before the 
severance ended by the gradual and almost unconscious 
coalescence of the two branches of the Church of England. 
When the Sees of the deprived Bishops were filled up, the 
Fathers determined to continue the succession of what they 
believed to be the only true Church of England. On Feb- 
ruary 24th, 1694, George Hickes (1642-1715) and Thomas 
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Wagstaffe (1645-1712) were consecrated as suffragan Bishops 
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ner prescribed in the Act of Henry Vil. On the 
death of Wagstaffe the only Bishop left was Hickes, for by 
at date all the “ deprived Fathers : had passed away. On 
June 3rd, 1713, Hickes, with the aid of Bishops Archibald Camp- 
hell and James Gadderar, of the Scottish Church, consecrated 
Nathanael Spinckes, Jeremy Collier, and Samuel Hawes to be 
« Bishops at large.” After the death of Dr. Hickes in 1715 
Thomas Brett (1667-1743) and Henry Gandy (1649-1734) were 
consecrated as Bishops on St. Paul’s Day, 1715-16. Suddenly 
the Usages Controversy broke out. Bishops Collier and 
Brett desired to introduce the First Prayer-book of King 
Edward VI, or at any rate a “primitive” liturgy, thus 
sanctioning the four “usages ” of the mixed chalice, 
ravers for the faithful departed, prayers for the descent 
of the Holy Ghost on the Consecrated Elements, and 
the Ublatory Prayer. Spinckes stoutly maintained the 
existing Liturgy. After a struggle of thirteen years the two 
parties united “on the Usagers’ terms about 1731, in which 
year Timothy Mawman was consecrated by three bishops, two 
of whom were Usagers and one a Non-Usager.” The Non- 
jurors never, however, recovered the splitin their ranks. Time, 
moreover, was against them, and though Gordon, their last 
Bishop of the regular succession, was to the date of his death 
in 1779 a sound and thoroughgoing Jacobite, the Stuart 
cause and the Nonjurist Church by that date were both 
practically dead. Gordon transferred the remnant of his 
people to the Scottish Bishops, and there, strictly speaking, 
the movement died. We have no space here to deal with the 
two irregular successions springing from consecrations by one 
Bishop only. The second of these really ended with the death 
of Bishop William Cartwright at Shrewsbury on October 14tb, 
1799, though the last two Bishops were Thomas Garnett, con- 
secrated by Cartwright in 1795, and Charles Booth, who died 
in Ireland in 1805. Nonjurist congregations are said to have 
met in the West of England until 1815. Further information 
on this point would be of much interest. Bishop Cartwright 
having formally abandoned the Jacobite position, and having 
recognised the Established Church, the rift within the lute 
was at last closed. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the significance of a 
movement that attracted to itself so much of what was best— 
best in spirituality, best in self-sacrifice, best in learning—of 
the England of the eighteenth century. We can afford to 
neglect the petty scandalous charges which Dr. Johnson and 
others brought against the party, but it may be admitted that 
Nonjurors often contained their souls in bitterness. It is 
said that a Nonjuror priest preached a funeral sermon for 
Queen Mary II., from the text, “ Take up this cursed woman 
and bury her, for she is a King’s daughter,’—his King’s 
daughter. 


in the man’ 





ISABELLA D’ESTE.* 


THE name and the distinguished figure of Isabella d’Este are 
already familiar to those who have read Mrs. Ady’s fascinating 
history of her sister Beatrice, the young wife of Lodovico 
Sforza. It seems at first, therefore, as if there must be a 
good deal of repetition in a second book of the same kind on 
these famous women of the Italian Renaissance. But it is 
not so. The short life of Beatrice d’Este, full of romantic 
interest, began in 1475 and ended in 1497. (By the way, a 
wonderful picture of this young Princess, her husband the 
Moro, and their Court at Milan has been painted by 
Merejkowski in his romance, The Forerunner. We doubt 
if there exists a more lifelike representation of the daily 
life of the Renaissance time, and whether imagination, 
joined with profound study, has not here succeeded in 
making fiction truer than fact.) The life of Isabella 
@Este began a year earlier than that of her sister, and 
she lived on, each year more honoured by Princes, poets, 
artists, all that was most distinguished in the late 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, till 1539, when she 
died at sixty-five, an advanced age for those swift-living times, 
Pronounced by Cardinal Bembo “the wisest and most 
fortunate of women.” During those years many whom 
Isabella loved met with a fate more or less tragic; Italy was 
torn by wars; the French invasions devastated the country ; 

Borgias rose and fell; Isabella’s own nephew, the 
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Constable de Bourbon, lost his life in the attack on Rome 
ending in that frightful sack which would have disgraced 
Attila and his barbarians, during which Isabella herself was 
in Rome, at the Palazzo Colonna, and saved many lives by her 
presence there. Twice she saw her sister-in-law and dearest 
friend, Elisabetta of Urbino, driven from her beautiful home 
into exile. Always on good terms with her brother-in-law, 
Il Moro, she looked on at his ruin, and lived and enjoyed life 
long after his death in the French King’s prison at Loches. 
It is rather a curious fact that Lodovico in the first instance 
demanded the hand of Isabella d’Este, not of her younger 
sister Beatrice. Both were young children at the time; but 
Isabella was already promised by her father to Francesco 
Gonzaga, Marquis of Mantua. It is very possible that the 
Moro’s affairs might have gone better had Isabella become 
his wife. She had a cooler head, a stronger will and intellect, 
and a finer discretion than Beatrice, who seems on the whole, 
however, to have been the more lovable and generous nature 
of the two. 

No doubt the great Marchesa deserved all the unstinted 
praise of her contemporaries and of her modern biographer. 
As a wife and mother she was blameless, and for the time she 
lived in that is much to say. As a patron of art and letters 
no woman ever surpassed her; her opportunities were only 
equalled by the liberality with which she made use of them, 
and never had amateur a more faultless taste. We cannot do 
better than quote the page of Mrs. Ady’s preface which deals 
with this aspect of Isabella’s character :— 

“A true child of her age, Isabella combined a passionate love 
of beauty and the most profound reverence for antiquity with the 
finest critical taste. Her studios and villas were adorned with 
the best paintings and statues by the first masters of the day, and 
with the rarest antiques from the Eternal City and the Isles of 
Greece. Her book-shelves contained the daintiest editions of 
classical works printed at the Aldine Press, and the newest poems 
and romances by living writers. Viols and organs of exquisite 
shape and tone, lutes of inlaid ivory and ebony, the richest 
brocades and rarest gems, the finest gold and silver work, the 
choicest majolica and most delicately tinted Murano glass found 
a place in her camerini. But everything that she possessed must 
be of the best, and she was satisfied with nothing short of perfec- 
tion. Even Mantegna and Perugino sometimes failed to please 
her, and Aldo’s books were returned to be more carefully revised 
and printed. To attain these objects Isabella spared neither time 
nor trouble. She wrote endless letters, and gave the artists in 
her employment the most elaborate and minute instructions. 
Braghirolli counted as many as forty letters on the subject of 
a single picture painted by Giovanni Bellini, and no fewer than 
fifty-three on a painting entrusted to Perugino...... Castiglione 
and Niccolo da Correggio, Bembo and Bibbiena, were among her 
constant correspondents. Aldo Manuzio printed Virgils and 
Petrarchs for her use, Lorenzo da Pavia made her musical instru- 
ments of unrivalled beauty and sweetness. The works of Man- 
tegna and Costa, of Giovanni Bellini and Michelangelo, of Perugino 
and Correggio, adorned her rooms. Giovanni Santi, Andrea 
Mantegna, Francesco Francia, and Lorenzo Costa all in turn 
painted portraits of her, which have, alas! perished. But her 
beautiful features still live in Leonardo’s perfect drawing, in 
Cristoforo’s medal, and in Titian’s great picture at Vienna...... 
Paolo Giovio addressed her as the rarest of women; Bembo and 
Trissino celebrated her charms and virtues in their sonnets and 
canzoni. Castiglione gave her a high place in his courtly record, 
Ariosto paid her a magnificent tribute in his ‘Orlando,’ while 
endless were the songs and lays which minor bards offered at the 
shrine of this peerless Marchesa, whom they justly called the 
foremost lady in the world—‘la prima donna del mondo.’ ‘Isabella 
d@’Este,’ writes Jacopo Caviceo, ‘at the sound of whose name all 
the Muses rise and do reverence.’ ” 

The best spirit of the Italian Renaissance was incarnate in 
Isabella. But at the same time, in reading this biography 
—the first, strangely enough, ever written of her—so full 
of intellectual and artistic splendour, so glowing with the 
utmost magnificence of an outwardly glorious time, the 
defects of the Renaissance spirit impress themselves even 
more vividly than its merits. One need not exaggerate 
the moral and spiritual degradation of the time to feel 
that its best incarnation was more pagan than Christian. 
Isabella, like most of her contemporaries, kept the rules of 
her Church, and her moral sense was superior to that of most 
of them. As we have said, her own life was blameless. Her 
toleration of the vices of others—a fashionable, and even 
necessary, virtue in her time—was not, to her honour be it 
said, without limits. Though she attended the wedding of 
her brother, Duke Alfonso of Ferrara, with Lucrezia Borgia, 
she showed “disgust and displeasure” at a “foul comedy” 
which was acted on the occasion, and refused to allow any of 
her maidens to be present at it. Such witness more strongly 
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and consistently borne might have done something to sweeten 
the air of Italy; but Isabella, though in many ways a great 
woman, was not a Vittoria Colonna or a Renée de France. If 
the flattery was justified which called her la prima donna 
del mondo, it was del mondo only, of the present, passing, 
entirely material world. A good wife and mother, a tolerably 
faithful friend, an extremely clever politician, to whose dis- 
cretion with regard to other Powers, Italian and foreign, to 
whose toleration, with a defined object, of the worst characters 
of her time—Caesar Borgia was her son’s godfather—the 
glory of Mantua in that age was chiefly due, Isabella seems 
to us a remarkable example of the art of living for this world 
alone. Sheis also a striking instance of how the love of beauty 
and the passion for collecting beautiful things may have their 
darker side, not perhapsin the Renaissance time alone. Then, 
certainly, these passions went along with a selfishness which was 
none the better for being refined, and a utilitarianism absolutely 
material. When Caesar Borgia seized the duchy of Urbino, 
Isabella’s grief at the misfortunes of her beloved sister and 
brother-in-law, Guidobaldo and Elisabetta, was tempered by 
the fact that she was able to beg from the conqueror some 
share in his spoils. In answer to her most courteous entreaty, 
sent through her brother, Cardinal Ippolito d’Este, Caesar 
politely presented the Marchesa with an antique Venus and a 
Cupid by Michelangelo, which were among the chief trea- 
sures of the palace at Urbino. In the same manner three 
years before she had become possessed of treasures, such as a 
beautiful clavichord made by Lorenzo da Pavia, which had 
belonged to her sister Beatrice and to Lodovico Sforza, now 
an exile from Milan. Here also she begged the things from 
those—the Pallavicini—who had betrayed her brother-in-law 
to his ruin. 


When Isabella’s art mania did not lead her to beg, she was 
very capable of threatening. No wonder the great ladies of 
that time had their own way, and were supplied with works of 
art as near perfection as mortal brain and hand could make 
them. One of the Marchesa’s exquisite little rooms in the 
Castello at Mantua, the studiolo which still exists, with 
remains of its painting and gilding to deepen the sadness of 
the deserted place, was decorated by Luca Liombeni, who, 
being a Mantuan, was more entirely in her Illustrious High- 
ness’s power than most of the artists whom she employed. 
She wrote to him in these terms :— 

“ Since we have learned by experience that you are as slow in 
finishing your work as you are in everything else, we send this to 
remind you that for once you must change your nature, and that 


if our studiolo is not finished on our return, we intend to put you 
And this, we assure you, is no 


into the dungeon of the Castello. 
jest on our part.” 

Liombeni’s terror at the threat proves that he did not take it 
as empty words. 

Sad and reedy Mantua has little suggestion now of the 
splendour that reigned there in the days of Francesco 
Gonzaga and Isabella d’Este. The future soon avenged 
itself on those gorgeous creatures who lived so entirely for 
their own present world, powerfully attractive with its back- 
ground of savagery. Women such as Isabella lived success- 
fully for the splendour, and shut their eyes, as far as possible, 
“without regret or remorse,” to the rest. To a great extent 
Isabella’s biographer has done the same. Her book lacks the 
sh vdow, the feeling of pagan life born again, short and fading, 
without which there can be no very true picture of the Italian 
Renaissance. But it is an extremely interesting book. More 
than the Life of Beatrice d’Este, it gives a wide view of the 
history of the time, and in the course of Isabella’s long life 
all the most brilliant figures and strange events of a wonderful 
age come one after another into sight. Kings, Emperors, 
and Popes, poets and painters, ruffian Dukes and art-loving 
Duchesses—the sack of Rome on one page, and on another 
peaceful, sight-seeing excursions to Venice or the Lake of Garda 
—a crowd of dwarfs and buffoons, pet dogs and cats, Columbus 
discovering the New World—and Isabella’s motto, Nec spe, nec 
metu, carrying a deep moral in the midst of it all. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
‘Tue three articles on “Imperial Reciprocity” which stand 
first in the new Nineteenth Century are all more or less 
favourable to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal.. Sir Herbert 
‘Maxwell, indeed, hails it with enthusiasm as having “come 








in the nick of time to save a great party from oy 
pieces.” At the same time, he is careful to dinagectt to 
intention of recognising in Mr. Chamberlain’s announce 
the unfurling of the Protectionist flag. His chief ay — 
appears to be that the Empire cannot be held together 
sentiment ; that we are powerless in present circ h 
to offer Colonial Governments any substantial inducement 

a <4. b = to 
remain within the Empire, and are reduced to the humilias 
confession that we cannot reciprocate the handsome 
nitions which some of the Colonies have made voluntaril a 
their obligations to the Mother-country. The strangest ti 
in the article is an elaborate attempt to institute a 
between the eremite craze in the fourth and fifth Centurig 
and the uncompromising attitude of the apostles of Fre, 
trade. “ Just as, in course of time, the humiliating cloud of 
asceticism was rolled away from Christendom, so, it ‘ 
a way of escape now opened from the blighting influence * 
doctrinaire enthusiasts.” This recondite parallel does mor 
credit to Sir Herbert Maxwell’s extensive reading than to bis 
economic insight. Sir Gilbert Parker, who follows in a much 
more guarded strain, gives a qualified approval to the nop 
fiscal policy. He does well to insist that we must notassumethat 
the risk lies altogether with us, and contends that its failure 
would hit the Colonies far harder than the Mother-country, 
Finally, Mr. Benjamin Taylor contends that the reciprocal 
arrangement contemplated by Mr. Chamberlain is not only 
not adverse to, but actually conducive to, Free-trade, on thy 
ground that if we grant preferential duties on British Jp. 
perial goods, we shall probably have overtures of concessions 
from other countries in exchange for the same preferences 
The most speculative arguments of the Preferentialists, hoy. 
ever, are convincing compared with the extraordinary schem 
for “ Home-rule without Separation” put forward by Sp 
Drummond Wolff. This is, briefly, to substitute for the Lori. 
Lieutenant a “Prince of Ireland,” and to establish an Irish 
Imperial Parliament—Lords and Commons—and “a Secretary 
of State for Ireland, generally living there, responsible both te 
the Irish and Imperial Parliaments, and surrounded by repr. 
sentatives of the different Imperial departments” (including 
India). Itis further suggested that once in two or three yeas 
the whole Imperial Parliament should assemble in Dublin 
Mr. McGrath sends a very interesting résumé of the 
events relating to the Atlantic fisheries question which haw 
led to the Bond-Hay Treaty between Newfoundland and the 
United States, which comes up for ratification when net 
Congress meets. The claim advanced by Newfoundland for 
separate treatment is irreconcilable with Canada’s contention 
that the British North American fisheries are to be regarded 
as a unit; but in view of Lord Knutsford’s explicit assurance 
in 1892 that Canada’s opposition could not be maintained in- 
definitely, it is not to be wondered at that Newfoundland 
counts on the support of the Imperial Government. Th 
United States, while quite ready to come to terms with New 
foundland on the basis of “free fish for free bait,” are by u 
means prepared to treat with Canada on similar terms, holding 
that while Canada cannot supply them with bait, she could 
swamp their markets with cheap fish. Hence Canada is mos 
anxious to include Newfoundland in the Dominion in order 
obtain the necessary leverage to secure general reciprocity in 
the fisheries question, or perhaps an abatement of America 
claims as regards the Alaskan boundary. 





The new number of the Contemporary Review is not over 
burdened with articles of topical interest. It is true that Sir 
George Kekewich has only recently been “ unmuzzled”; none 
the less, his paper on “The Church and the Education Bill’ 
is a belated contribution to the controversy in question, and 
his final conclusion that the Church “has lost the substance 
of control and kept the shadow” has been made months ago 
elsewhere almost in the same words.—— Another article, 
and in its way an excellent one—that of Mr. J. & 
Mann on “Popular Government in the German Empire”= 
suffers from having been forestalled by the examination of 
the Social Democratic party in last month’s Nineteenth 
Century. But Mr. Mann brings out the amazing defects 2 
the German representative system with even more startling 
effect. As he reminds us, the German Imperial Parliament rests 
to-day as regards three-fourths of its Members on an appl 
tionment based on the Census of 1861, and as regards the 
other fourth on the Census of 1867. “In the whole of whatis 
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the Empire the population was [in 1961] about 36,500,000; 

4 the thoroughly urban element was little more than 5 per 
. t, of the total. But in the Empire in 1900, with a population 
Dos 513 millions, it was 25 per cent. Yet the representa- 
remains the same.” Again, while the voters per Member 


now 


9 par for the Catholic Centre averaged 14,016, for the Social 
Sentonls they were 37,626. Mr. Mann’s conclusion is 


worth quoting :— 
«Manhood suffrage has often been attacked of late years in 
Conservative quarters in Germany. Recently the Chancellor has 
-_Jaimed all intention of interfering withit. Butitis clear from 
the foregoing : first, that it was introduced merely as a provisional 
device; secondly, that it has been so modified by inequalities in 
re resentation as to furnish a very imperfect expression of the 
real wishes of the majority of the German people, and it may be 
nite certain that those wishes will not be carried into effect by 
the present Government. Indeed, if the expression were too 
emphatic, the manhood suffrage which was a gift of the makers 


of German unity might be taken away without any sacrifice of 
principle or doctrine, and to the great rejoicing of large classes 


of the German public. To those who, like the present writer, 
are firm believers in democracy, that fact is deplorable. But the 
German genius is certainly not democratic.” 

_—M. Pierre Baudin, ex-Minister of French Public Works, 
sends a paper on the internal navigation of France, in which 
he pleads for the completion of the policy of developing the 
French waterways inaugurated by M. de Freycinet in 1878, 
and to a certain extent embodied in the Canal programme 
now before the Chamber. The figures are impressive, but 
M. Baudin’s article hardly justifies its appearance in an 
English review. Thatis to say, its arguments are primarily 
addressed to French readers.——Mr. Ronald McNeill enters 
the lists as a vigorous and whole-hearted champion of Froude 
in regard to the Carlyle controversy. It is abundantly clear 
from his paper that this distressing controversy is only 
beginning to enter on a new and more painful phase than any 
which have gone before it. 

In the Fortnightly “ Calchas” writes one of his interesting 
papers in which he tries to disentangle and rearrange the 
ravelled skeins of Europea foreign policies. The question is, 
can our new friendliness for France and our reawakened 
feeling for Italy be lasting? It all depends on our relations 
with Russia. To be really secure within the Mediterranean 
we require the goodwill of Italy; but Italy is more and more 
leaning towards France, though at the same time keeping 
her old position in the Triple Alliance. But if Italy follows 
France, and France follows Russia, how are we to keep the 
friendship of the two former Powers unless we come to some 
agreement with the last named ? “Calchas ” thinks that Lord 
Lansdowne’s declaration as to Persia nullifies the effects of our 
rapprochements with France and Italy lately manifested in 
the King’s visits to Rome and Paris. “Calchas” would take 
the reasonable line of recognising that Russia has occupied 
Manchuria, and also of telling her to do what she likes with 
Constantinople. The effect of this would be that once peace were 
made with her, a union with the Latin Powers would follow, 
with as a result the prospect of vast security for England.—— 
“The Story of Penrhyn Quarries, 1865-1902,” by “Cygnus,” 
is sad reading. For thirty-seven years war has been waged 
by two generations of employers and their men,—a veritable 
labour vendetta. The writer of the present article is entirely 
on the side of Lord Penrhyn and his father in the dispute. 
He is moderate in statement, and refuses to go into side-issues 
raised by charges of breach of faith, but he does not deny 
that the attitude of Lord Penrhyn has been “austere” and 
unbending. The whole difficulty has arisen from the refusal 
of the employer to recognise the existence of the Quarrymen’s 
Union or Committee. The reasons were always given 
frankly, and were these. If the Union were recognised, and 
its Committee made the medium of communication between 
master and men, the rights and grievances of non-Union men 
were liable to be neglected. Also, Lord Penrhyn refused 
absolutely to allow of any interference whatever with his 
absolute control of his quarries. This refusal to deal with 
representative bodies went even to the length of suspending 
men who attended a “ Labour Day” without leave of absence. 
“A deputation had previously waited on Mr. Young (the 
manager) to state the intention of the men, but had been met 
with the reply that such notice would not be accepted, and 
that ‘men who desired leave to go must ask permission 
individually.” In 1897 a settlement was almost arrived at, 
but broke down when the men demanded, among other 





things, “the right of the men during the dinner hour 
to discuss matters among themselves in the quarry 
and the reinstatement of certain victimised leaders.” 
These demands were refused. Lord Penrhyn seems to 
have acted throughout with entire straightforwardness, 
never concealing the fact that he aimed at despotic con- 
trol, and claiming that he has a right to do what he will with 
his own. In this unhappy dispute each side seems to have 
exasperated the other greatly, and from this avowedly partial} 
statement the reader feels it impossible to sympathise with 
the desire to push despotic control to its logical conclusion.—— 
Mr. Le Gallienne has made what he calls free renderings from 
literal translations of some odes of Hafiz. The version of the 
first ode is indeed free, so much so as entirely ‘to alter its 
character by the weakening of the mystical ending, and it is 
this mystical element which makes Hafiz so fascinating. The 
weak opening line is a very poor substitute for the cry of the 
original. The freedom of these versions has not enabled Mr. 
Le Gallienne to make them particularly good as English 
poems, and the rhyming of “curl” and “girl” is hardly in 
keeping with the polished style of Hafiz. 

The National Review hails with enthusiasm Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s “magnificent appeal to the patriotism and common- 
sense of the British nation,” and publishes an article by 
Mr. G. Byng in praise of Protection as the essential need of 
the working classes. Corruptio optimi pessima, and it is 
melancholy to see the National siding with Messrs. Chaplin 
and James Lowther.——A saner, if somewhat pessimistic, view 
of Imperial finance is unfolded in Mr. Sydney Buxton’s 
paper on the cost of the war, in which he laments that 
economy is a lost art. Mr. Buxton admits that no Conti- 
nental nation could have raised the money without a far 
greater proportionate effect on its credit, yet does well to 
insist that we are financially weaker than we were before the 
war. He holds, however, with the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that the real difficulty of our financial position is 
not so much the cost of the war as the increase in our 
ordinary expenditure :—“‘ The worst of war is that its cost is 
not confined merely to its direct outlay, but it leaves in its 
wake increased expenditure, not to say extravagance. .... 
The large sums entailed by the war have demoralised us also; 
we have got so accustomed to think in millions that a million 
or two, more or less, here or there, seems now of no import- 
ance.” ——* Elector,” who sets for himself the task of answer- 
ing the question, “Is the Cabinet riding for a fall?” pro- 
pounds the following strange scheme for shuffling the pack 
without a fresh deal :— 


“If they [the Cabinet] are no longer capable of conducting 

public affairs, and realise their dissensions and incapacity, is there 
any reason why they should not follow a plan which will give 
them relief without risking the advent to power of the Little 
Englanders? Why, for instance, should they not come to some 
understanding with Lord Rosebery to the effect that the Govern- 
ment should be handed over to a Ministry of which he would be 
the head, and in which Mr. Asquith, Sir E. Grey, Mr. Haldane, 
and Sir H. Fowler would hold office, with the promise on their 
part to refrain from legislation involving great constitutional 
changes? Lord Rosebery is known to attach great importance to 
administrative reform; and it is administrative reform, or, in 
other words, efficiency, that the nation wants. Such a policy on 
his part would find abundant support in the present Parliament 
without any dissolution; indeed, his administrative measures 
might be supplemented with a moderate programme of temper- 
ance reform without encountering serious resistance. While 
Lord Rosebery was putting the house in order the ‘ Ministry of 
Muddle’ would have time to repent of its follies, and Mr. Cham- 
berlain to recruit his strength, and convert the country to his 
views, before he returns to office as Premier.” 
We should greatly like to hear what Lord Rosebery has to say 
to the proposal that he should become caretaker or warming- 
pan Premier.— Captain Mahan under the head of “Prin- 
ciples of Naval Administration” contributes an interesting 
survey and analysis of the British and American systems. On 
the whole, he prefers the latter, as concentrating responsibility 
in one man, the Secretary of the Navy; while our method, 
though not without compensating advantages, has some of the 
drawbacks of a Council of War, and tends “ to making respon- 
sibility elusive.” It is interesting to note, however, that Captain 
Mahan evidently approves of havinga civilian as the real head 
of the naval administration. 

The opening article in Blackwood is the first of a series 
called “Personalia: Political, Social, and Various,” by 
“Sigma.” This first paper deals with Harrow at the time 
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when Palmerston used to revisit his old school, a “jaunty 
old horseman on the knowing white hack.” It contains stories, 
too, of Brougham and other notabilities——There is a 
delightful second instalment of “Cosas de Espafia,” by “A Late 
Resident in Spain.” The article is full of humours and 
records of Spanish characteristics. We are told of the 
evening parties where the gentlemen choose a partner for the 
whole occasion, which may last from sunset to sunrise. If 
fortunate, you may be able to get a cup of chocolate and a 
wafer biscuit for your partner; but you may be called upon 
foodless at one in the morning to go with the whole party for 
a mountain walk. Here the gentlemen are expected to amuse 
the ladies by singeing their coat-tails in jumping through a 
bonfire. The newspapers, as well as Spanish society, provide 
the Englishmen with entertainment. Here is an extract 
from one journal :—‘ With a view to annoying Great 
Britain, the United States are about to acquire territorial 
possessions in Africa, in the regions of Siberia.” A cold- 
blooded murderer was described by the Press as being 
the “unfortunate actor in the sad event of last week,” 
and a few days later still as “the victim of an incite- 
ment to assassination.” The ways of Spanish justice 
seem peculiar. Untried persons are kept in prison for 
years, but those condemned to long terms of im- 
prisonment are “somehow”’ let out after a short detention. 
Prisoners undesirable to the authorities are marched from one 
prison to another in the hopes that they may attempt to 
escape, as then they can be legally shot by the guards. The 
real terror of Spain, however, we are told, is the eternal noise. 
Every one seems either to shout or howl in the towns. The 
night watchman, for example, not only murders sleep with 
erying out the state of the weather, but at Malaga performs 
upon an ear-splitting whistle——“ Staff Officer” writes on 
“Home Defence,” and is unsparing in his criticism of the 
War Office. He calls the scheme for the Volunteer defence 
of London a “fantastic folly,” pointing out thatif the Regular 
Army, followed by the Militia and Yeomanry, were sent 
abroad, to the Volunteers would fall the defence of the whole 
country. The writer states that two hundred thousand 
Volunteers can be maintained for the same sum as one brigade 
of Guards, and says that they are “the cheapest form of 
insurance in the market.” 


In the Monthly Review Mr. Haultain writes a pressing 
appeal for emigration to Canada. He describes the crying 
need of the Dominion for population, for the agricultural 
labourer, the navvy, and the cultivated gentleman farmer, each 
class being wanted in great numbers. The writer’s plea is that 
the Canadian Government should devote money and energy 
to the encouragement of emigration, not only by attracting 
people, but by looking after them for a time when they arrive. 
In this country, with its crowded areas, one can hardly imagine 
any better work than assisting people to emigrate to Canada. 
Often the difficulty is that people who are quite capable of 
working steadily under normal conditions are not capable of 
being thrown upon a new world. Modern civilisation, though 
ait does not kill the love of adventure in a few, does make 
people unwilling to risk their all lightly. It should be 
possible by organisation to make the start in a new country 
a certainty. A man should know the name of the place of 
his destination and of his employer, the kind of work and 
the wages he will get, before he leaves England. Some- 
thing definite would have an attractive power which vague 
general announcements that men are wanted can never have. 
Mr. Haultain proposes that the Primrose League should inves- 
tigate the matter of domestic servants and co-operate with the 
Zmperial Order of the Daughters of the Empire. This latter 
institution, he thinks, would take up the work——Mr. Robert 
Bridges has written “A Peace Ode,” and has given a disserta- 
tion on the principle of the metre in which it is written. He 
says :—“ The system on which the following verses are written 
claims that, if the English were spelt as it is or should be pro- 
nounced, then the syllables would scan according to the laws 
of Greek prosody.” The result, as might be expected, is a 
echolarly experiment rather than a poem inspired with the 
passion of a great occasion. The verses flow, but there is a 
harshness of sound and a monotony of rhythm. The sound 
never seems to swell to a climax and sink to rise again, but 
goes on with an unbroken jog-trot persistence. The following 
werse is a typical one :— 


“Now joy in all hearts with happy auguri 
And praise on all lips; for sunny Fes moc J 
Chasing the thick war-cloud, that outspread 
Sulphurous and sullen over England.” 


— Under the title of “Charlemont House Memories ” 


Falkiner has collected some fragments of reminiscen, var = 
Hon. Mrs. Caulfield. They recall Dublin society with Moore 


O’Connell, Smith O’Brien, and others. Mrs. Caulfield 
disappointed on first meeting Moore, and says of him tt: 
can only describe his manner by saying it gave me more th 
idea that I was witnessing a representation of Moore than that 
it was himself I saw and heard.” Here is a description of 
his musical pose :— 

“His voice is weak, but its tones are silvery, and h 
expression into it almost unique. His cor at the i ee 
is singular. He sits a little turned on one side, his head i 
back and eyes elevated, in all so much of the wrapt minstre] that 
it is not improbable that he studied the attitude.” 





NOVELS. 


A LAD OF THE O’FRIEL’S.* 

THE appearance of such a book as this of Mr. Macmanus ig g 
sign, and an agreeable sign, of the times. Twenty Years ago 
a reviewer, no matter how enthusiastic, could not have recom. 
mended it with much confidence in its gaining acceptance 
outside a limited circle of readers. If it was not exactly that 
“No Irish need apply” was the rule of the English novel. 
reading public, it was at least true that there was less chance 
of the homely annals of a remote rural district attracting 
attention than there is now. For this altered attitude it js 
not difficult to assign various contributing causes. First and 
foremost, Ireland is less of a terra incognita to the average 
Sassenach than it was to the previous generation. Apart 
from political tourists, there has been a considerable jn. 
crease in the numbers of those who go to Ireland for sport, 
for sight-seeing, or for holiday-making. The numerous and 
excellent golf-links laid out in the last ten or fifteen years are 
alone responsible for a considerable influx of aliens. Facilities 
of intercommunication have been greatly improved, and 
Ireland, hitherto sadly unappreciative of the beauties of 
gastronomy, has begun to realise the value of the maxim, 
“feed the brute!” The immortal saying of the jarvey 
who, when appealed to as to the relative merits of the two 
hotels at a small watering-place, replied, “‘ Whichever ye go to 
ye'll wish that ye had gone to the other!” has no longer the same 
poignant appropriateness. Nor must the efforts of various 
gifted writers be overlooked as contributing to this altered 
attitude of the English public. It is a noteworthy fact, to 
which we have already called attention in these columns, that 
while women hold their own well enough in fiction elsewhere, in 
Ireland they have established almost a monopoly of the front 
rank. Theclaims of Miss Lawless and Miss Barlow havelong been 
recognised, but it has been reserved for the authors of the Irish 
R.M. to achieve a wider conquest of the British public in virtue 
of their convincing demonstration that modern Irish stories, 
while abounding in local colour, can yet legitimately minister 
to the gaiety of nations. Finally it may be added that, thanks 
to the assiduous labours of Messrs. Crockett, Barrie, “Ian 
Maclaren,” and others, we are no longer daunted by dialect. 

Mr. Macmanus, then, is fortunate in being exempted toa 
great extent by the labours of others from the necessity of 
forcing his way to secure a hearing. But if he is fortunate 
in his opportunity, he is none the less deserving of attention 
on his own merits. For one thing. he has the virtue, by no 
means invariable in Irish writers, of invincible cheerfulness. 
Not that his work is disfigured by the knock-about boisterous- 
ness of the Donnybrook school. The Irishman he loves to 
portray is neither a buffoon nor a martyr, but a kindly, genial 
creature, whose foibles only add to his attractiveness. He 
does not, as he warns us in his preface, essay to sound the 
depths or show the billows and surges of Irish life, but rather 
to let us see “the ripples on the sunny waters and hear the 
wavelets falling on the shingly shore of our out-of-the-world 
lives.” The story takes the form of a series of loosely knit 
episodes in the early life of a Donegal peasant, in which 
humour and sentiment are happily mingled. Thus we begin 
with an evening in the cobbler’s cottage, at which most of 








* A Lad of the O'Friel’s, By Seumas Macmanus, London: Isbister &Co. [66.] 
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—— . . 
the village worthies are assembled, and reveal their dominant 


traits—argumentative, thrasonical, and pedantic—in animated 
conversation. Other chapters deal with the fearful joys of 
truancy, with the arrival of the hero’s playmate Nuala, with 
their visit to the lonely uplands of Glenboran and to the “ big 
harvest fair of the Glenties,” and with other rural delights and 
adventures, interspersed with evenings “by the yalla fire- 
light,” encounters of village wits, story-telling, and love-making. 
The period of the story is some seventy years ago, when 
Daniel O'Connell was at the height of his power, and the 
rivacity of the dialogue is equalled by the charm of the purely 
descriptive passages, in which the author's intimate know- 
ledge of the country is most vividly illustrated. The dis- 
tinguishing note of the whole book, apart from its passionate 
love of Ireland, is its tender-heartedness. Mr. Macmanus, in 
fine, has achieved his modest aim in a manner which excites 
pleasurable anticipations of further work from his pen. 








Pondman Free. By John Oxenham. (Hurst and Blackett. 6s.) 
—If this new book is not quite up to the high level of “ Under 
the Iron Flail,” the defect is rather in the tale, or rather, the 
subject of the tale, than in the telling. Mr. Oxenham has an 
admirable way, which other novelists might follow with advan- 
tage, of giving his readers a real story, full of incidents, and 
acted by people who might have lived. The situation with which 
it opens is strange. John Bellenger, a bank clerk, told that 
change to a warmer climate might save an ailing wife, asks his 
employer for a loan, and when this is refused takes the money. 
We do not quite understand the means by which he stopped the 
way against immediate action on the employer’s part. Anyhow, 
he does it; the wife dies, and John Bellenger gives himself up, 
suffers the penalty, and then sets himself to redeem his position 
as an honest man. We follow his fortunes with unfailing 
interest. Possibly the machinery of coincidences is a little too 
complicated to satisfy a rigorous criticism; but the impression 
left by the whole is one of genuine life. We feel somewhat 
puzzled as to the clerical status of the “Very Reverend” who 
flies so pusillanimously from his plague-stricken parish. His 
title implies a deanery; but Deans cannot hold livings. And 
could the outbreak have been of typhus ? Epidemic typhus has not 
been known in England within the period to which the tale 
seems to belong. 

Knitters in the Sun. By Algernon Gissing. (Chatto and 
Windus. 6s.)—This is a very “topsy-turvy” kind of story. 
Why Mr. Gissing should have made his two heroines—both finely 
drawn characters and worthy of a happier fate—act as they did 
passes our comprehension, There are not a few novelists nowa- 
days who would be better for a little instruction from “ the fat- 
faced curate, Edward Bull,” who reproves the perversities of his 
companion in “ Walking to the Mail.” There is plenty of good 
work in Knitters in the Sun. If Mr, Gissing is not above taking 
advice, he may please his readers much more in his next venture 
than he is likely to please them in this, 


Trent’s Trust. By Bret Harte. (Eveleigh Nash. 6s.)—These 
stories are all characteristic of their author; in one of them at 
least there is almost a repetition of earlier work. Concha, “the 
Pupil of Chestnut Ridge,” a Mexican young woman posing as a 
child, is not unlike a damsel of Anglo-Saxon race—the name we 
forget—who plagues a susceptible schoolmaster somewhere in the 
South-West. “Dick Boyle’s Business Card” is, to our mind, the 
best of the seven; it is a really fine story of the perils of life in 
regions where the Indian isstillformidable. ‘“'The Convalescence 
of Jack Hamlin” isvery humorous. The parson, who learns poker 
under Jack’s instruction, and playing for the first time—for beans, 
let it be understood—rakes in the whole pile with the “ stoniest, 
deadest, neatest bluff” that ever was seen, is a very funny figure 


The Hebrew. By John A. Steuart. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
Gs.)—This is scarcely a novel, though it presents to the 
reader the customary forms of fiction; in essence it is a treatise, 
put into a more or less dramatic form, of the horrors of over- 
crowding, and the general condition of the East London popula- 
tion. And it is a powerful treatise; the dramatic form, too, is 
well managed. Mr. Steuart’s characters talk very well, and very 
much to the point. We do not know that he can be justly blamed 
for writing a book of this kind. After all, if you very much want 
to say a thing, and the thing ought to be said, why not choose the 
way of saying it which is most likely to be listened to? What we 
do regret is the choice of a title. Itseems to emphasise what ought 
not to have been emphasised. An owner of slum property may or 
may not be a Jew; but there is no reason for suggesting that the 
Jews have a speciality in this kind of property. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


RECENT BOOKS ON THE EDUCATION ACT. 


The Education Acts, 1870-1902. By Sir Hugh Owen, G.C.B 
Assisted by Charles Knight. Twentieth Edition. (Knight anc 
Co. 21s. net.)—All those who are engaged in educational 
administrative work will welcome this new edition of Sir Hugh 
Owen’s Education Acts manual, issued in consequence of the 
vast educational changes brought about by the Education Act 
of last year. It is in some respects the most detailed of the 
many books published on the subject, but of course in a 
book as expensive as this the purchaser expects to find no con- 
venient reference omitted. Weare therefore surprised to find that 
the circulars of the Board of Education of March 18th (date of 
payment of annual grants) and March 23rd, 1903 (transfer of 
cash balances to local education authorities), have not been 
inserted. The first eighty pages of the book are occupied by 
a very full, and for the most part lucid, summary of the Educa- 
tion Acts from 1870 to 1902. This summary is succeeded by 
the text of the Act of last year, each section being followed 
by full notes that will be found of the greatest help. It is, 
however, to be noted that here, as in other books on the subject, 
the cases explanatory of the phrase “fair wear and tear,” which 
occurs twice in Section 7, are not quoted. This Act is followed by 
the Elementary Education Acts and certain other Acts relating 
to education (including the School Sites Acts, 1841-1851), ex- 
plained in the same elaborate manner as in the case of the Act of 
1902. Various important official publications and certain articles 
from the Code for Day Schools, 1902, are also supplied. The 
book concludes with a very elaborate index, which will be found 
invaluable. The value of this book can hardly be over-estimated, 
though in some places (as in the case of Section 10 of the Act 
of 1902) fuller exposition of difficulties might have been given. 





The Law of Public Education in England and Wales: a Practical 
Guide to its Administration. By G. Edwardes Jones, Barrister- 
at-Law, and J.C. G.Sykes. (Rivingtons. 21s. net.)—This volume, 
which covers exhaustively the whole range of modern public educa- 
tion, and deals in elaborate detail with the innumerable questions 
of administration that must in future arise in connection with both 
primary and secondary education, is the fullest, and in some 
ways the best, of the many works which the Act of 1902 has 
called forth. The vastness of the subject of modern education 
may perhaps be grasped from the fact that the authors of this 
volume of over eight hundred pages deal with no less than a 
hundred and sixty-nine statutes, apart from the innumerable 
official publications issued for the purpose of interpreting and 
facilitating the administrative system evolved by Parliament. 
The book is divided into four divisions. The first deals ex- 
haustively in the course of a hundred and eighty-six pages 
with the Act of last year. The notes seem to us, as far 
as we have been able to test them, admirably done. The 
difficult financial provisions of Section 10 are illustrated in a 
manuer that will prove invaluable. We must, however, note 
that though an effort has been made to explain by reference to 
cases the obscure phrase “fair wear and tear” in Clause 7, yet, 
as in all the other books, the most instructive cases have been 
overlooked. It will doubtless be useful if we give these cases, 
and so enable our readers to supplement this universal omission. 
The most weighty case is American, and was decided in 1845: 
“Green v. Kelly ” (New Jersey Reports, Vol. XX—Law—p. 544), 
The case of “The Manchester Bonded Warehouse Company, 
Limited, v. Carr” (5 C.P.D. 507) is also most important. The 
case of “ Davies v. Davies ” (38 C.D. 499), quoted in this book, is 
almost certainly bad law; and the case of “ Torriano v. Young” 
(6C. & P. p.9) must be supplemented by “ Yellowby v. Gower ” 
(11 Exch. 274); “ Proudfoot v. Hart” (25 Q.B.D. 43) is also of 
value. Division II. devotes a hundred and seventy-eight pages 
to the principal Elementary Education Acts from 1870 
to 1901, and the Technical Instruction Acts. Division III. 
gives about two hundred pages to the Acts relating 
to educational endowments, dealing in great elaboration 
with the secondary education work of the Board of Educa- 
tion, with the Grammar School: and Endowed School legisla- 
tion, with the Charitable Trusts Acts, Mortmain Acts, and 
the School Sites Acts. Division IV. in the remaining two 
hundred pages deals with minor Acts and minutes, rules and 
orders, relating to public education. These include the Day 
School Code, 1903, and the Revised Instructions, the Regulations 
for Secondary Day Schools and Evening Schools, and orders 
relating to the Consultative Committee and Teachers’ Registra- 
tion. Mr. Jones and Mr. Sykes are to be congratulated on the 
production of this authoritative and important work. 
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The Education Act, 1902. By Montague Barlow, LL.D., and H. 
Macan,M.A. Second Edition. (Butterworthand Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 
—We note the early second edition of this inexpensive book, which 
is remarkably full of valuable matter. It now contains all the 
Official circulars up to March 28rd last, and has an expanded 
index. We observe various additions that add to the value of 
the book. It will be found very useful by those engaged in 
administering the new Act. 

The Pocket Guide tothe Education Act. By Laurence Gilbertson, 
(H. J. Osborn. 1s. net.)—This is an admirable little guide to the 
Act, absolutely up to date (March 28rd) so far as official circulars 
are concerned. The explanatory notes are based upon official 
memoranda and circulars, and upon the pronouncements of 
Ministers as to the meaning of the text as it passed through 
Parliament. These frequent references to the opinions of Mr. 
Balfour, Sir R. Finlay, Sir John Gorst, Sir W. Anson, and Mr. 
Walter Long are of considerable value, and are a feature of this 
full little book. Such opinions, of course, have no legal value, 
but they elucidate difficulties. The cases on the words “ wear and 
tear” are omitted in this as in other books. We cannot agree 
that “no express legal interpretation of them exists.” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
Yeserved for review in other forms. ] 








My Life in Mongolia and Siberia. By John, Bishop of Norwich. 
(S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d.)—We are glad that the Bishop has been at last 
persuaded to publish these notes of travel taken thirty years 
ago. Mr. Sheepshanks started from the Great Wall of China early 
in August. His outfit consisted of a cart drawn by a camel, 
another camel to carry baggage and provisions (the latter 
occupying also as much space in the cart as could be spared), and 
two Mongol servants, who had a team of eight other camels. The 
payment agreed upon was £23 (80 taels of silver). Of the two 
Mongols he speaks very highly; they were simple, honest folk, 
and nota little afraid of him. (On the one occasion he had to 
reprove them—they were cooking their own meal before they 
cooked his—it was sufficient to shake his fist in the face of the 
elder of the two.) The experiences of travel across the steppes are 
curious and interesting. The same qualities are to be found 
in a higher degree in the narrative of what the traveller 
saw of Lamas of high and low degree. He had the 
privilege of a glimpse of the Grand Lama himself, a highly 
dignified person, who pays a heavy cost for his elevation. For 
some high reason of State, he is not permitted to pass his twenty- 
third year. The ceremonies of fire-worship—for this the rite 
practically was—are worthy of special note. Buddhism accom- 
modates itself with wonderful elasticity to national ways of 
thinking. The traveller’s impressions of the Greek Church must 
not be passed over. The authorities were very civil to him; but 
it is abundantly clear that if there is to be any rapprochement 
between the two Churches, all the movement will have to be 
made on this side. The Easterns are far more civil than the 
Romans, but they are not less determined to insist on submission. 
Terms of communion would include the abandonment of much of 
our Anglican position. 


The Poets of Transcendenialism. An Anthology edited by George 
Willis Cooke. (Gay and Bird. 8s. net.)—%‘'The transcendental 
movement...... gave us our greatest poetry,” says Mr. Cooke. 
Further on in his admirable introduction he defines it historically 
as “democracy in contact with Puritanism,” and in a more 
descriptive fashion as a “movement of inquiry, revolt against 
conventionality, and assertion of the worth and dignity of man.” 
This, especially as interpreted in the pages that follow, is to 
enlarge the defining borders. The Transcendentalist, instead of 
being, as the popular conception has it,a dreamer of unintelligible 
and unprofitable dreams, comes out as a sane and farseeing 
teacher of truths that intimately concern humanlife. Accordingly 
we find among the names of the “Poets of Transcendentalism” 
men who would not ordinarily be included in the class. Emerson, 
Bronson Alcott, Margaret Fuller, W. E. Channing, and Theodore 
Parker unquestionably belong to it; but how about Lowell and 
Whittier? Asa matter of fact, though Whittier is mentioned as 
one of the writers affected by the movement, no extract from his 
verse is given, nor, indeed, would it be easy to find one. Some 
also of the poems included have but a doubtful claim. But we 
welcome the collection. With some familiar verse, it gives much 
that might easily have been missed, not without serious loss, 





The Farmer’s Business Handbook. By Isaac Phillips Roberts. 
(Macmillan and Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—This book comes from Cornell 








University, to the ideals of which it is especially suited. It will 
be understood, at the same time, that the English reader will 
have to allow for a certain difference of method. But Mr, 
Roberts’s main contention, Keep accounts, is as appropriate on 
this side of the Atlantic as on that. Nor should these accounts 
concern money only. The dairy-farmer, for instance, should keep 
a daily milk record, specifying the yield of each cow, Without 
such a record it is difficult to improve the herd, or, rather, the 
herd cannot be improved up to the highest possible point. Inci. 
dentally one learns some interesting facts. In the record of ten 
cows we find the highest weekly yield of the best milker 182'8, 
Cicer over a hundred gallons; the yield of the ten wag 
7 gallons, possibly worth £5 after paying freight. (As the 
er was for a week in July, the annual yield would be, say, 
200.) Allow for labour, rent of land, and extra food, and a fair 
profit would result. 


Hammersmith, Fulham, and Putney. By G. E. Mitton and J.¢, 
Geikie. (A. and C. Black. 1s. 6d. net.)—This is a volume (the 
seventh in order of publication) of the series which bears the 
title of “The Fascination of London,” representing work which 
occupied much of the latter years of Sir Walter Besant. The 
three waterside parishes which are the subject of this book are 
full of interesting memorials of the past, and abound with 
historical and personal associations. Dean Colet, Bishop Compton, 
Bishop Fisher, Pope, Samuel Richardson, Mrs. Siddons, Arch- 
bishop Temple, J. M. W. Turner, Sir Francis Walsingham, are a 
few of the great names which are linked with the history of the 
Thames banks. 


Of “ guides” we have to notice Handbook to Lincolnshire, one of 
the series of “Murray’s Guides” (Stanford, 7s. 6d.), “a second 
edition thoroughly revised” by the Rev. G. E. Jeans; and 
Guide to Switzerland (Macmillan and Co., 5s. net), both of them, 
we need hardly say, entirely reliable. 
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Batu Na Abubuan Hausa, with Translation, cr 8v0 (Oxford niv. Press) net 3/6 
Begley (W.), Biblia Cabalistica, 4to ..... mer net 10/6 
Behesnilian (K.), Armenian Bondage and Carnage, cr 8yo.. 0 
Benson (E.), Sordello and Cunizza, 12mo .... 
Binstead (A. M.), Pitcher in Paradise, ‘ cr 8vo pe, 
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Bridge (N.), Tuberculosis, Cr 8V0 ....ccsossecssecescosseeee 
Bright (W.), Selected Letters, 8vo......... 
Brown (A.), The Mannerings, cr 8vo 
Brownfield (C. D.), The Coming of the Colonist, cr 8vo 
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Byse (Mrs. F.), Milton on the Continent, cr 8vo Stock) 3/6 
Cambridge Modern History (The), Vol. VII., 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 16/0 
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Cleeve (L.), From Crown to Cross, cr 8vo 
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Drury (W. P.), The Shadow on the Quarter-Deck, cr 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 3/6 
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Henshall (J. A.), Bass, Pike, Perch, and Others, cr 8vo ..,(Macmillan) net 8/6 
Hoffman (F. . ), Psychology and Common Life, CP BVO crcccsees (Putnam) net 50 
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James (W. Wen), Rican and other Impressions, ¢ cr F By0 ....(Putnam) net 6/0 
Jennings A Manual of Plague, 8vo... a .(Rebman) net 8/0 
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Lehmann (R. C.), Crumbs of Pity, and other Verses.. —— Blackwood) net 50 
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Wadsley (L. E.), Blue Blood and Red, cr 8v0. sate sesssseesreee(H. Stock) 6/0 
Warner (P. F.), Cricket Across the Seas, er 8vo .. ...(Longmans) net 5/0 
War Gomgn OF Britain, CE BVO o...0.ccccecccscnscceccssccsoncncsvesccnveess (Constable) net 3/6 
Wells (R.), The New System of Bread- -Making, cr 8vo ......... (Simpkin) 1 3/6 


Williams (C.) » High Frequency Currents in the Treatmeut of Som 
MORMON, NOs vce coceaceasencnasacssccsuecesvanaverieseracosevestizecesactcouel (Rebman) = 10/6 
Williams (3. L.), New York Sketches, roy 8vo.... ...(Newnes) net 6/0 


CRETONNES AND CHINTZES 


IN “LIBERTY” COLOURINGS. 


New and varied stocks 
specially prepared for 
the coming Season. .. 


Patterns forwarded post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


We. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
MONTE FIANO WINE. 


Grown and Exported by E. STRACHAN MORGAN, FI=Eso.e. 
Sold direct to the consumer through his London Agents: 
Messrs. MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St., E.C. 


Sample and Price List free on application. 
18/- per dozen bottles, delivered free in London, 








“A sound, smooth wine.” 
—dJ. P. Steele, M.D. 


LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. — 


« Well adapted for table use.”—Lancet. 





—— 


FIRE. 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EO, 
ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Capital—5? Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions Sterling, 


DIRECTORS, 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M,P, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq, Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulgm. 
ss Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B, 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 








Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue- 
tion of business, 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had om 
application to BOBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 


BROWNING’S 
READING SPECTACLES AND EYE-GLASSES 


enable one to read with ease and comfort, and relieve Strain and Headaches, 
The sight in all cases carefully tested. Consultations free. 


OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brown1n@, F.B.AS., F.B.MS. 
18th Edition, post-free, 1s,, from 


JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Note New AppREss—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 








DEBENHAM and FREEBODY (the Royal Furriers) 
undertake the Storage of Furs and Fur Garments 
upon moderate terms. All furs entrusted to their 
eare are stored in specially prepared cool chambers, 
and receive constant expert attention. Preservation 
from moth is guaranteed. Scale of charges upon 
application. 


STORAGE 


OF 
DEBENHAM & FREEBODY 
FURS. WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


The Original Cocoa, 


EPPS’S COCOA 


Grateful and Comforting. 


EPPS’'S COCOA : 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


FOR THE HAIR. 





Prepared from the 
finest selected Cocoa 
with the natural 
flavour preserved. 


It is far and away the 
most nutritious 
beverage you can take for 

breakfast and supper. 





Preserves the Hair. 

Beautifies the Hair. 

Prevents Scurf and Baldness. 

Sizes, 3/6. 7/-, 10/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND'’S, 67 Hatton Garpen, Lonpon. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. | 
CAMBRIC 


Direct from the 
Manufacturers. 





Children’s...... 1/3 per doz. HEM-8TITCHED. 


pr eee 2/3 ‘a EAGIOS 55.0000: 2/9 per doz. 
Gentlemen’s...3/3 “ Gentlemen’s.3/l11 __,, 


POC KET ‘The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
RosBinsoN AND CLEAVER have a 
world-wide tame.”’—The Queen. 


post-fres. HANDKERCHIEFS. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 
And 156, 164, 166, & 170 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 








Samples and Price Lists 





men or Chemicals would only lessen its value-—Vide Works 
by Drs. TREVES, HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS; 


ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
‘Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, £c.) 





EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 
Established 1849. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 


Claims Paid, £4,500,000, 
A, VIAN, Secretary. 





BY SPECIAL /DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 








Every Pair Guaranteed. 


KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 

finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 

buttons, 

Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
(Sample pair, 


APPOINTMENT) au Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 
Mark. 
application. 
TaiDE WARE: 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 
GLOVES. 
is. 11d., post-free.) 
Quality B. Six Pairs for 22s. 6d. 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade- 
TO THE KING. | NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
E. DENT and CoO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family, 

GLOVES. 

GLOVES. 3s. 11d., post-free.) 

DEBENHAM Aanp FREEBODY, WiGMorE STREET, W. 





CEREBOS SALT. 


Not only a seasoning 
but a splendid food, 


enriching all the viands 


CEREBOS SALT. 


to which it is added 
CEREBOS SALT. x. tavic or in the 
Kitchen. 


CEREBOS SALT. 





HAM P TON 


Series of 20 Catalogues illustrate the latest 
productions in every article required for 


FURNISHING HOUSES THROUGHOUT in the MOST 
TASTEFUL MANNER at the LEAST EXPENSE. 


Ss’ 


Every Illustration in these books is a reproduction of a photograph made direct 
from the actual article, and will materially assist purchasers in er | at 
a decision as to the style to adopt for each room respectively, and in 
discovering, by comparison, the best value obtainable for each separate 
item. 


Any one or more of these books will be sent free on receipt of the necessary 
particulars of the applicant's requirements, 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 
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| preetets acon MERCHANT COMPANY ENDOWED 


GEORGE WATSON’S LADIES’ COLLEGE. 

There will be VACANCIES for the following posts at the above College at 
the beginning of next session, commencing on September 29th :— 

MATHEMATICAL MASTER or MISTRESS for Senior Work. 

MISTRESS for ADVANCED GERMAN English or Scottish Lady with 
University training, foreign experience, and skill in teaching. 

.MISTRESS with high qualifications, professionally trained for work in 
Secondary Schools, and with knowledge of Kindergarten methods, to take 
charge of the PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT and assist in organising the 
Lower School. 

Salaries from £120 upwards, according to qualifications. 

Applications, with a oa of Testimonials, to be lodged on or before 
i with the Head-Mistress, Miss CHARLOTTE E, AINSLIE, B.A. 

ond, 

George Square, Edinburgh, June 2nd, 1903. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The LECTURESHIP in LATIN will be VACANT at the end of this Session. 
—Applications must be sent by June “3th to the SECRETARY of the College, 
from whom all information may be obtained. 

H. WALTON, Secretary. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The COUNCIL will APPOINT an ASSISTANT to the HEAD of the 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT for next Session. Preference will be given to 
candidates with experience in a Secondary School who hold a Science degree 
or its equivalent. 

Applications should be sent in by June 17th to the HEAD of the TRAINING 
DEPARTMENT, from whom all information can be obtained. 











ECRETARIAL—A YOUNG LADY with thorough 
knowledge of English, French, and German, Conversation and Corre- 
spondence, also acquainted with Shorthand, DESIRES a POSITION as 
SECRETARY—Literary, Social, or Parliamentary. Highest references.— 
Address, *‘ Miss E. C.,” c/o T. B. Browne’s Advertising Offices, 163 Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C. 


O PUBLIC LIBRARIES or Other PUBLIC INSTITU- 
TIONS.—An OFFER is made of ONE POUND A WEEK towards pay- 
ment for CLERICAL SERVICES on the appointment of a Gentleman, to be 
named by the donor.—For further —— address ‘‘ J. G.,” care of Messrs. 
Danby & Brooks, Solicitors, Cornhill Chambers, E.C. 


MOST DESERVING and NECESSITOUS CASE. 
VOTES or HELP earnestly asked for Mrs. Margaret Arnold, widow, 
seventh on the list of unsuccessful candidates at the last election for admission 
to the British Home and Hospital for Incurables, Streatham.—Information 
gladly given by Miss M.S. EDWARDS, 4 Holland Pk., Kensington, London, W. 
OUTH DEVON.—FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET 

for August or longer. Quaint and comfortable, with modern conveniences ; 

on golf links by sea, with fine view of coast; garden, good servant, three bed- 
rooms; references required; terms, 44 guineas per week to careful tenants.— 
Miss L. DOUGALL, East Undercliff, Exmouth. 


9D. 2 j$#BAL. 














Avs Tay Ty SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
Founded in 1850 by Dr. and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only), 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education. Professors H. G. SrEEtry, F.RS., J. 
Cuurton Cortins, M.A., H. E. Matpeyn, M.A., W. Rippmann, M.A., G. 
Garcia, R.C.M., E. Prapeavu (Paris Conservatoire), P. Srozvine (Leipsic), 
A. P. Huavenet, TeRRICK WILLIAMS, C. JERRAM. M.A., &. Large Resident 
Staff of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, 
tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4 acres. Large gymnasium. 
Special attention to health. Matron, trained nurse. Prospectus on application. 


HE WESTLANDS, SCARBOROUGH.—PRIVATE 

SCHOOL for GIRLS. Recognised by the Board of Education. Princi- 

al, Miss E. H. WOOD, B.A. (Lond.) (Partner with Miss Woodhead 1900-1903). 

Dalversity Examinations, Special attention paid to outdoor exercise and 

physical training. Fees, 55 guineas per annum; for girls under 14 years, 50 
guineas per annum, 


RLEY FARM SCHOOL, HARROW.—Mr. G. B. 

INNES HOPKINS and Mr. H. C. BROADRICK PREPARE BOYS for 

the Public Schools and the Navy. Four Eutrance Scholarships gained at 

Harrow School last Easter : First and Second in Classics, Second in Mathematics, 
and a History Scholarship. Only candidate for Navy successful. 


LEVEDON, SOMERSET.— EASTINGTON PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. Principals: The Misses WILLIS: 
Successful preparation for the Public Schoois. Testimonials as to efficient train" 
ing and teaching from Ven. Archdeacon Wilson, Rev. Bedford Hartnell, and 
many others.—Prospectus and refs. on application. MID, TERM JUNE lérx. 


DINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION. 


A LECTURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine can RECEIVE a 
RESIDENT PUPIL.—Apply, Lecturer on Physics, Surgeons’ Hall, Edinburgh. 


T. GEORGE’S CHOIR SCHOOL, WINDSOR CASTLE. 

A TRIAL of VOICES will be HELD in JUNE, to FILL ONE or MORE 

VACANCIES AMONG the CHORISTERS of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor 

Castle. The School is confined to the Sons of Gentlemen, and is preparatory 

for the Public Schools. Candidates should be between the ages of 8 and 104. 

Successful Candidates join the School in September.—For particulars, apply to 
H. F. W. DEANE, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., St. George’s School, Windsor Castle. 


























WO VALUABLE EXHIBITIONS OFFERED to 
BOYS under 11, to join small NAVY CLASS in September. Ten years’ 
record of successes. School recommended by Head-Masters of Eton, Welling- 
ton, Haileybury, &c., and by Members of both Houses of Parliament.— 
“BRITANNIA,” c/o Hart's Advertising Offices, Maltravers House, Arundel 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS.—Five 

Senior, Ten Entrance Scholarships,—three restricted to Sons of Clergy. 

Examination November 24th, 25th, 26th, 1903.—Particulars from the SECRE- 
TARY, Haileybury, Hertford. 


AVENTRY.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 


Sound Education at moderate cost; very healthy situation and climate. 
—For particulars of Fees, House, Scholarships, &c., apply to the HEAD- 











ES 


HURCH. EDUCATION CORPORATION 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS j 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS fer Grpy QueEGES 
Students are prepared for the Oxford, Cambridge, and London Teach . 
Diplomas. The work of the College is carried on in co-operation with Gene 
asaeee od ~ Oxford peepee Diploma Scheme. Fees £65 pote 
inclusive).—For Prospectus and particulars of Scholarshi 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH, "B® spply to the 





SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE. 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Eve: 
care and comfort for delicate children. Large grounds, tennis and fives sean 
playing-field. Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations, 4 

A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded by com . 
tition. For Prospectus and terms apply to Py 

The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, 


7 = pete 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY fo 
Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for 
Yr, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee, Large win 
recently added, ’ Excellent health record, JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).-Hest 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. , 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL.—A PUBLIC 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL of the highest grade for GIRLS 
beautifully situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. President of 
the Council: The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD. Pupils are prepared for 
the Universities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School which 
will be competed for in July next. The Council offer Free Scholarships without 
examination, covering all school fees, except boarding fee, to the Daughters of 
British Officers who have fallen in the South African War.—Prospectus from 
the SECRETARY, Albion Chambers, Bristol. 


{ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
M.A. London, and Miss E, de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Stait 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses. Two House Scholarships of £30 and £25 re. 
spectively will be offered for competition in June, 1903.—For particulars apply 
to Miss E. H. WHISHAW. 
\T. MICHAEL'S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 
WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most health 
situation; large playing-fields and Fives Courts; separate cubicles. Head. 
Master, Rev. W. A, RENWICK, M.A., late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, 
--Apply Rev. the WARDEN. 


f TNDIVIDUAL TUITION for UNIVERSITY, ARMY, 

and LAW EXAMINATIONS.—Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES, B.A., lst Class 
Classical Tripos Scholar, Pembroke College. Cambridge, and Mr. OLDER. 
SHAW, B.A., History Scholar, Christ Church, Oxford, RECEIVE PUPILS 
and provide Special Instruction for all the above Examinations at COPTHILL, 
BURGH HEATH, SURREY, a healthily situated house near London. Golf, 
&c.—Particulars on application. 


h OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOUBNE, 
Principals—Miss CONNAH, Mr. and Miss INGHAM, 
The house, especially designed and built for the Principals, stands on the 
slope of the Downs overlooking the sea. Boarders only received. Prospectuses 
on application. 


LIFTON, GLOS.—ST. HELENS. — Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 
number of: Girls received to Board and Educate. Situated in highest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bud. 
minton, cycling, riding, swimming; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged, 
Special attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Cookery, Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—ILlustrated Prospectus 
and References on application. 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH. 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Staff of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The SUMMER TERM COMMENCED TUESDAY, May 5th, 1903. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

EXHIBITIONS, varying from £8@ to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 
for COMPETITION in July. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be 
offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to 
the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


M R. 8. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. 8, A, TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, 
Healthy locality; large undsefor cricket, hockey, and teunis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


ADY PRINCIPAL residing in Paris for July and at Sea- 

side for August, OFFERS to RECEIVE PUPILS for the SUMMER 
HOLIDAYS. Family life; moderate terms ; references.—Madame GAVARD, 
212 Rue St. Jacques, Paris. 


gh id HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
Girls’ School. Estab. 35 years. Good Masters; Oxford Exams. ; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation ; home comforts. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Patrons: Sir 

William R. Anson, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., the Bishop of Durham, Mrs. 
Henry Sidgwick, &e. TERM BEGAN on MAY Ilst.—For information apply 
to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER. 


———— School for the Treatment and 
Education of Young Sufferers, conducted by Mr. EDW. GRIERSON, 
aSELF-CURED STAMMERER of thirty years’ experience, Adults also 


















































MISTRESS, Bishop Crewe’s Hostel, Daventry, Examination for House 
Scholarships, June 10th. 





received. Mr. Grierson’s Booklet on ‘‘Stammering,” post-free, 1s,—Address, 
‘Staverton,’ Bedford; and 10 Bentinck Street, Loudon, W. 
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MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
Church of Jegland Boarding and Day School. Training Department 
Wo Cavers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD ‘of EDUCATION as a 
for Teen COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHRES. ‘Visitor—The Right 
TRA d Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, 
voy Terms: Boarding House 60 gs, a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


Girton College. 
RANCE, GERMANY, BELGIUM, 
SWITZERLAND.—Parents and Guardians may obtain free of charge, a 
lection of Prospectuses of thoroughly reliable BOYS’ and GIRLS’ Schools on 
he Continent, by sending a detailed statement of their requirements to J. & J. 


Paton, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, E.C. 


SS z oP 
RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETEtheir 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entranceof 
Pupil;Personal Refs. Prospectus onapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


NGHIEN-LES-BAINS.—A FAMILY of good social 
position, occupying villa on borders of lake, OFFER a HOME to 
YOUNG PEOPLE wishing to acquire French. Boating, tennis, &c. Refer- 
ences exchanged.—Particulars from “‘M. J.,” The Chestnuts, Holgate Hill, 


York. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 

near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 

Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 

Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 

Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ERLIN. — CANON and MRS. BURN-MURDOCH, 

Riverhead Vicarage, Sevenoaks, HIGHLY RECOMMEND the HOME 
of Fri. ROSE (Neue Winterfeldt Strasse 35) for ONE or TWO ENGLISH 
GIRLS, where they would have exceptional opportunities of acquiring 
German, Painting, or Music, and seeing (if wished) something of good 
German Society. From October Ist. Terms moderate.—Apply, Miss A. 
CLABEN, 44 High Street, Sevenoaks. 


LORENCE.—An Experienced ENGLISH TEACHER 
RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 

in her Educational Home, standing in its own large and beautiful grounds in a 
healthy, elevated position overlooking thetown. Studies begin on October lst.— 
Apply to Miss LOHSE, Giramonte 2, Via della Torre del Gallo, Florence, Italy. 


RESDEN.—HOME on ENGLISH PRINCIPLES.— 
Miss EDITH GAMBLE, assisted by proficient Teachers, receives a 
fimited number of young Girls desirous of finishing their education. Languages 
a special feature. Music, Art, &c.—Apply to Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 2, 


_ 
































Dresdeu. Miss Gamble will be in London in July. 
L E N A L M O N D. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JULY 8th and 9th. 


Several Open Scholarships (from £60 to £20), One Bursary of £40 reserved for 
Sons of Army and Navy Officers. Several Scholarships and Exhibitions for 
Sons of Clergy.—Apply for particulars to the Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


TNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College. or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hatfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 


Niv¥VeERS 1. PY F DURHAM. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 

For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 

the Women’s Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 

Durham. 











S'; MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 

Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX- 
BLAKE. First-rate Modern Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis 
Courts, Hockey Grounds, Moderate Terms, Prospectus on application to 
the Head-Mistress or Secretary. 


RIVATE TUITION.—-Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon. (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
School, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
or for general Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy ; recreations, 
-—The Manor, Bishopstone, near Lewes. 


Eiger URNE. — GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 
SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 
for Music and Modern Languages, The house is beautifully situated in its own 
grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL. 


ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 
class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals—The Misses 
TIDMAN (of Girton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references. 


MINHE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY. LTD. Chairman: 
Rev. Prin. LINDSAY, D.D.—ST. BRIDE’S SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH, 
DUMBARTONSHIRE. Head-Mistress : Miss RENTON. Spacious School Build- 
ings in splendid situation. Lecture Hell, Gymnasium, Music Room, &c.; large 
Grounds, Playing Field.—Prospectus from Head-Mistress or Secretary. 


ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and SCHOOL 
AGENCY. Est. 1880. 139 Regent Street, W. Resident, Daily, and 
Visiting GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors & Teachers, Répétitrices, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers (English and Foreign), introduced for British 
Isles and Abroad, Schools and Educational Homes recommended. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
KINDERGARTEN, for Daughters of Gentlemen (and Boys to eight). Detached 
honse with large garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with pareuts 
abroad from three years old. Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


AN CIN@G@ COLLEG E. 


SEVEN EXHIBITIONS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY; 
Two Choral. Two with preference for Sons of Clergy.—Apply to B. D. TOWER, 
Esq. (Head-Master), Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
\ 85 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—-Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. 
Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. Kindergarten and Transition 
Class for children under eight. Cricket and drilling. Reference to Parents 
aud Head-Masters, 





























vas KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER. 





Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. 


Public School for Universities, Army, Navy, &e. 
Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. 
Open healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. 
EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS JULY 16r#. 
For information and Prospectus, apply to : 
Rey. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


EN G’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

A PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE WILL be OPENED in BEDFORD in 
SEPTEMBER, 1903, by Miss MARGARET STANSFELD (Vice-President of the 
Ling Association of Gymnastic Teachers; Teacher of Gymnastics in the Cam- 
bridge Teachers’ College, Froebel Educational Institute, Bedford High School, 
&e.; 16 years’ experience in teaching in Collegesand Schools). Theobject of the 
College will be to train students to enable them to become teachers of 
gymnastics and games in Schools. The course of training will extend over 
two years, and will include the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, on the 
Swedish System, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Anatomy, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Lacrosse, Tennis, Hockey, and Cricket. An 
educational centre like Bedford affords special facilities for practice in teach- 
ing, and for professional coaching in games. Swimming and Boating in the 
Summer. There is an increasing demand for teachers thoroughly trained on 
this System.—For Prospectus, apply, 57 Foster Hill Road, Bedford. 

















T. WINIFRED’S, KENLEY, SURREY. 
BOYS, 8 to 14 years, PREPARED for 
ENTRANCE & SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS at the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
TWENTY-THREE SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED SINCE 1895. 

The Buildings have been designed and erected for the School-grounds, 7 acres, 
There is a SCHOOL CHAPEL, GYMNASIUM, SWIMMING-BATH, 
Joiners’ Shop, &e. 

Rev. S. I. W. SHILCOCK, M.A., Head-Master. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientifie Teachers of Physical Education. Al branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics. 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to ful student, 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H., J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and 
Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 











er COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 


TWO REID SCHOLARSHIPS in ARTS, each of the value of £31 10s., TWO 
PFEIFFER SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the value of £48, tenable for three 
years, will be awarded on the results of the Examination to be held at the 
College on June 25th and 26th. TWO DECCAN SCHOLARSHIPS, each of 
the value of £50, will be awarded in June, 1903.—For further information apply 
to the PRINCIPAL. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (£50, 
£30, £20) will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in JULY, 1903. 
Examination in London and at Felsted begins July 14th. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Boys may be admitted from 9 years of age, to 
pass into Senior School at 13.—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim- 
ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL. 


T. CUTHBERT’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, SOUTH- 

BOURNE-ON-SEA, HANTS.—Two Houses, Senior and Junior. - Bracing 

air; sunny climate; ten acres of grounds; playing-fieid; Medical Gymnastic 

Mistress; special attention to Languages and Music. SUMMER TERM 

BEGAN MAY 6ru.—Priucipals, Miss WILLIAMSON and Miss ROBERTS 
(late Princess Helena College). ' 


T. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, CLEWER ST. STEPHEN, 
kK WINDSOR.—For the Daughters of Gentlemen. Conducted by the 
Sisters of St. John the Baptist, assisted by resident Mistresses. Pupils 
prepared for University Exams. Tennis and cricket field. Terms, 70 guineas. 
Bodastion for Daughters of Clergy.—Address, SISTER SUPERIOR. 

















RENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE— 

EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50 per annum, £30 per 
annum, £20 per annum) to be COMPETED for on JULY Ist, 2nd. Council 
Nominations (£15 per annum) for Candidates reaching required standard. 
Fees, £75 per annum.—Apply, the Head-Master’s SECRETARY. 


W ESI MINSTER SCHOOL. — An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD on JULY Ist, 2nd, 3rd, to fill up not less than Seven 
Residential Scholarships, Two Non-Residential Scholarships, and some Exhibi- 
tions.—For particulars, apply by letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster. 


LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL $HIGH- 

CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy situation 

near London; four acres of ground ; games, tennis, hockey, &c. Good modern 

education; excellent Professors.—“ G.,”’ care of Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand. 


UITION.—CLERGYMAN, late Principal Preparatory 

School, RECEIVES BOYS. Preparation Army, Navy, Public Schools, 

&e.; backward and delicate children special attention; highest references; 

home care; country pursuits encouraged ; suecessful with backward pupils.— 
CANTAB, care of Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 











LARENDON HOUSE SCHOOL, LEAMINGTON SPA. 
Principals: Mrs. Stafford & Miss Pilgrim. Efficient staff of Teachers. 
Gymnasium, hockey, &c. Modern education. Perfect sanitation. Highest refs. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING’ RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schocls also recommended.-—MEDICAL, &e., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Ad 
““Triferm, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
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E GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 

Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon.; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Miss 
NOAKES, Som. Coll, Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and for the 
higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. Bracing 
situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol College; Mr. E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; the 
Lady Laura Ridding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman. 


B R I G H > O N. 
MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 








Principal—C, H. DRAPER, B.A., D.Sc. 





DAY COURSES in MECHANICAL and ELECTRICAL ENGINEERIN 
and for the London University Degrees. 

Approved by the General Medical Council for the first year's Medical 

ourse. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—FOUR 

SCHOLARSHIPS (one of £40, two of £30, one of £20) will be 

OFFERED for COMPETITION on JULY 22nd and 23rd.—D. E. NORTON, 
M.A., Head-Master, 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 

for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 

life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 

the Hon. D'Arcy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &.— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL— 
FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, for Boys between 9 and 14 years 
of age on June 11th, 1903, will be competed for on July Ist, 2nd, and 3rd next. 
ORDINARY ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held on July 22nd, 
at 1.30 pm. — Apply to the SECRETARY, Merchant ‘Taylors’ School, 
Charterhouse Square, E.C. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be 
HELD on JULY 7th and 8th for TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
and EXHIBITIONS.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. — Three 
Scholarships, value 90 gs. per annum; One Warden’s Exhibition, value 
50gs.; Four Exhibitions, value 30 gs.; preference as to two of these being given 
to Army or Navy Class Candidates, will be competed for on July 29th, 30th, 
31st. Boys must be between 13 and 15 on August Ist, 1903. Also TWO NAVY 
CLASS EXHIBITIONS, value 30 gs., for boys between 12 and 13.—Apply to 
the SECRETARY. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. — 
AUTUMN TERM OPENS MONDAY, September 14th. Entrance 
Scholarships, July 1st, 2nd.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER,. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.,—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS HIGH SCHOOL, G.P.D.8.C.— 


Illustrated Prospectus and Terms of Licensed Boarding-house may be 
had from the HEAD-MISTRESS, High School, Camden Park. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
i SHIPS (open), value £31; Exam. July 7th. Valuable Schoiarships and 
Exhibitions to Univ., Hosp.—Prospectus, List of Successes, &c., apply BURSAR. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 






































HIGWELL SCHOOL.—EX AMINATION for HOUSE 
J SCHOLARSHIPS, JULY 30th and Silst.—Apply to Rev. R. D. 
SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea.—The Rev. 

W. E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 

FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations. Very 

healthy climate; golf links, Highest references given and required. One 

vacancy.—For rene address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Northumberland, 


OED-BEL, CHISLEHURST, KENT.—Private School 
for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Resident English and Foreign Mis- 
tresses. Visiting Lecturers and Professors. Good musical advantages. 
Large house and grounds. Great importance attached to outdoor exercise.— 
Principals, The Misses FOX, 


ELICATE GIRLS, or Girls Missing a School or College 
Term, should spend a few weeks at the new HOLIDAY and HEALTH 
HOME for YOUNG LADIES recently opened in the mest bracing seaside 
resort in South Devon. 
Prospectus from the PROPRIETOR, Langley House, Dawlish. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—_SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, JULY 14th, 15th, 16th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), three 
or four of £50, six or more of £30 per annum, Council Nominations of £12 per 
annum may be awarded to Boys who do well, but fail to obtain a Scholarship. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


OWNLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, RAMSGATE.— 
Principals, Misses MOLE, BARNES, and FOWLER. Good modern 
education and careful training. Resident French and German Mistresses. 
Pupils successfully prepared for Oxford Locai, Associated Board, and other 
Exams. Mod. fees, Large house and garden. Sanitation certificated. Tennis, 
hockey, bicycling, sea-bathing. Special arrangements for delicate children. 


Lge ag? LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1902. 























—An Aid to Parents in the Seleetion of Schools. Particulars and 
Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
Js. 6d.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If statement of 
requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
sent free of charge. 


tars 
Reval couRT THEATRE: 


Manager: Mr. E. G. SaunpErRs, 
Mr, WILLIAM POEL will rotive for one wy 
r. will revive for one week (six perf 
commencing JUNE 16th, (six performances only), 
Shakespeare’s Comedy, 
- 2c na hee HIGH , 
as recently revived by The Elizabethan Stage Society, ona M 
the Old Globe playhouse, with costumes and music of the Sulet nae Re of 
direction of Mr. ARNOLD DOLMETSCH. , t the 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


SALE BY TENDER OF £70,000 THREE PER CENT. 
DEBENTUBE STOCK, PERPETUAL 
MINIMUM PRICE £90 PER CENT, 











OTICE is hereby given that it is the intention of the 

Directors of this Company to sell by Tender £70,000 Three per Cent 

Perpetual Debenture Stock in accordance with the provisions of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Acts of 1882, 1896, and 1901. 

Particulars of same, with Form of Tender, can be obtained at this Office. on 
application to the undersigned, and Tenders must be sent in, on or befora 
Tuesday, the 23rd day of June instant. 

The Stock will be allotted to the highest bidders, but no Tender will be 
—* ata lower price than at the rate of £90 money for each £100 Debenture 
Stock, 

By order, 
FRANK BUSH, Seer 

Offices : 709 Old Kent Road, London, $.E., > 

4th June, 1903. 


 aitaiateaiaial FOR THE ABOLITION oF 
VIVISECTION, 


23 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, LONDON. 
ESSAY COMPETITION. 


The COUNCIL of the SOCIETY for the ABOLITION of VIVISECTION 
OF’'ER TWO PRIZES, of 8 guineas and 5 guineas respectively, for the best 
and next best Essay on “ VIVISECTION: WHY IT SHOULD BE 
ABOLISHED.”—Rules: 1. The length of each Essay should not be less than 
2,500 words nor exceed 3,000. It must be written on one side of the paper only, 
—2. The Prize Essays will become the absolute property of the Society for the 
Abolition of Vivisection—S. Accurate references are required to be given for 
all quotations made or experiments referred to.—4. The decision of the judge 
shall be accepted as final, and no correspondence can be entered into respecting 
it. (The adjudication of the Essays will be made by Dr. Josiah Oldfield.)—5, 
Unsuccessful Essays will be returned to the writers, after the adjudication, if 
postage stamps are enclosed for the purpose.—6. Papers to be sent in not later 
than August 3lst, 1903, addressed to the SECRETARY, Society for the 
Abolition of Vivisection, 23 Northumberland Avenue, London. 


PACIFIC LINE. 
LEASURE CRUISES TO NORWAY, 
NORTH CAPE, &c. 
‘ORTONA’ (Twin Screw), 8,000 tons, 8,000 h.p., 
Leaving Liverpool Saturday, June 13th, for TRONDHJEM, MOLDE, NAES, 
GEIRANGER FIORD, SAEBO, GUDVANGEN, BERGEN, ODDE, and 
back to Liverpool, arriving about June 29th. 

*‘ORTONA’ will make a further Cruise to NORWAY, the NORTH 

CAPE, &c., leaving Liverpool on Thursday, July 2ud, arriving back July 27th, 
Fares moderate. 

For passages, descriptive pamphlets, &c., apply to Thomas Cook and Son's 
Offices; or to the Company’s Agents in London, Anderson, Anderson, and Co, 
16 Cockspur Street, S.W., and 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; or in Manchester 
to THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO., St. Margaret's Chambers, 
Piccadilly; orat the HEAD OFFICES of the Company,31 James St., Liverpool. 


B OOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 


SPECIAL WHITSUNTIDE TOURS TO 
PORTUGAL. 
A Fortnight at Sea for £10. 
Three Weeks’ Tours, first-class throughout, for 
£12 and £15 15s. 
For full particulars and special bills apply to THE BOOTH SS. CO., Ltd, 
30 James St., Liverpool. 


USTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA, or AROUND THE 
WORLD via VANCOUVER. 

Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the world’s grandest 

scenery.—For Tickets or Free Books apply, Passenger Dept., CANADIAN 

PACIFIC RAILWAY, 67 King William Street. E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


big of PEOPLE would be glad to know of a 
RELIGION WITHOUT SUPERSTITION, a Faith without Credulity, 
and a Worship without Idolatry.—Apply for Theistic Literature to the 
SECRETARY of the Postal Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street, 
opposite St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, London, where Services are held 
every Sunday at lland 7. Literature sent gratis and post-free. 


XP HW Re TONG: UNDERTAKEN. 
MSS. AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED, 
10d. per 1,000 Words, 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 











—__.. 




















Y WwW G. 
T ALL KINDS of LEGAL and GENERAL COPYING and MANI- 
FOLDING quickly and carefully executed in best style. AUTHORS’ MSS. 
from 10d. per 1,000 words. Testimonials from many literary persons. 
(Established 1893.)—Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham Grove, Balham, London, 8.W. 


WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver, &c., &., who desire to dispose of 

same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 














DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a Le Med Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, RB. J. BEEVOR, M.A,, 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


OCKROACHES & BLACKBEETLES ABSOLUTELY 
CLEARED WITH UNION PASTE.—In 1896 Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., 
Sheffield Museum, exterminated overwhelming plague of them from Sheffield 
Workhouse, and this Paste has since been used everywhere with unfailing 








success. Innumerable testimonials and press commendations. Tins 1/3, 2/3, 
4/6, post-free, from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 
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MUDIE’'S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post free on 
application. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Modern Books from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored. 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


80-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 


2. mpton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
one eae And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. - 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxkmen, Lonpox. Codes: Unicopg and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AKER is best Bookseller in Birmingham—Bazaar, 
Exchange and Mart.—BCOKS WANTED, cash or exchange, 25s. each 
offered. The Snob, 1829; Thackeray, Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., or cloth, 
1848; Titmarsh, Second Funeral of Napoleon, 1841; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Borrow's Wild Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Bradley’s Ethical 
Studies, 1876; Shelley’s Works by Forman, 8 vols., 1880; Rosamund Gray, 
1798; Decameron, Villon Society, 3 vols., 1886; Omar Khayyam, paper 
covers, 1859; Muther’s History Painting, 3 vols.; Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 
1868; Last Essays of Elia, 1833; Lang’s Ballads, 1872; King and Queen of 
Hearts, any edition before 1820; Keats’ Works by Forman, 4 vols.; Jowett’s 
Plato, 5 vols., 1875; Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Jerrold’s Men of 
Character, 3 vols., 1838; Tom Brown at Oxford, 3 vols., 1861; Hamerton’s 
Etchings and Etchers, 1868 or 1880; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Freer’s 
Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Shelley's Poetical Pieces, 1823.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s, Each Work OFrreRED.—Handley 
Cross, cloth or monthly Nos., 1854; Freeman’s Historical Geography, 

2 vols. ; Tom Brown’s Schooldays, Ist edit., 1857 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, Ist edit., 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Henley’s Montaigne, 3 vols., 1892; 
Apullius, 1893, Tudor Translations; Symonds's Italian Lit., 2 vols. 1881; 
Symonds’s Essays. 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s Foxhunting, 1826; Woman of No Im- 
portance; Lady Windermere’s Fan; Yule’s Marco Polo, 2 vols.; Burke’s 
Armoury Extinct Peerage, 1883; Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867; Desperate 
Eemedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jesse’s Richard IIL., 
1862; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Lorna 
Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830; 
Poems by Two Brothers, 1827. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far 
the largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER’'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work OrrerreD.— 
Borrow’s Wild Wales, 1862; Bradley’s Ethical Studies; Gardiner’s 
History, 1863; Sketches by Boz, 1836, 1837, or 1839; Helps’ Spanish Conquest; 
Lady Windermere’s Fan; Woman of No Importance; Salomé; Gardiner’s 
Civil War; Greville Memoirs; Clara Vaughan, 1864; Lorna Doone, 1869; 
Gamonia; Dr. Syntax’s Tours or Life of Napoleon, before 1821; Liibke’s 
History of Sculpture; Life of Mytton, 1835, 1837, or 1851; Forlong’s Rivers of 
Life; Decameron, 3 vols., 1886, or 2 vols., 1893; Inman’s Ancient Faiths; 
Guest’s Mabinogion; John Inglesant, 1880; Rawlinson’s Oriental Monarchy ; 
Harry Richmond, 1871; Delany’s Autobiography; Crowe’s Painting; Poems 
by Melanter, 1854; Tennyson, 1830, 1833, or 1862; Locker, 1868; Ingoldsby 
Legends, 1840-7; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Watson’s History Halifax. Highest 
rices given for Sporting Books, Old Poetry, Plays, Books with Coloured 
lates, Autograph Presentation Copies, &c. Libraries, collections, and single 
volumes purchased.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


ARGAINS FOR BOOK-BUYERS.—A New Catalogue 

of Publishers’ Remainders and other acquisitions, at greatly reduced 

rices, comprising works in all branches of Literature. Also Catalogue of 

ew Books at Discount Prices. Free on application.—H. J. GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


. ee WANTED. Highest Possible Prices Paid.—Alice’s 

Adventures, 1866; Phillips’ Eremus, 1894; Paolo and Francesca, Ist edit.; 
any lst Edits. of Hewlett; Pope’s Rape of the Lock, 1714; Dawkins’ Cave Hunt- 
ing, 1874; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878. Rare books supplied. Catalogues 
free. State wants.—JUCKES, Great Book Merchants & Exporters, Birmingham. 


PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM. 
PANY’S Personal Accident Policy covers a weekly allowance of £6 for 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 
= a ee Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 
treet, E.C. 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


Chief Office-SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL of ABERDEEN, G.C.M.G. 

This SOCIETY supplies Spinal Supports, Leg Instruments, Trusses, Elastic 
Stockings, Crutches, Artificial Limbs, Artificial Eyes, and every other descrip- 
tion of mechanical support to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 

Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are lent to the afllicted upon the 
recommendation of Subscribers. 

29,895 Appliances given in the year ending September 30th, 1902. 

Annual Subscriptions of 10s. 6d. or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas en- 
titles to two Recommendations per annum, inereasing in proportion. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay und Co., Limited, Lombard 





























DO ALL YOUR WRITING WITH A 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Have it Handy in your pocket, in order to make 
Signatures comfortably. 


Prices, 10/6, 16/6, 25/-, up to £20, 


post-free. 





It’s better to spend half-a-guinea well than half-a-crown on an 
experiment. 


Make the “SWAN” your Right-Hand Man, 
IT IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 


A GOOD BARGAIN is when you get your money’s worth 
and more. 


You get a SPLENDID BARGAIN in the 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


TO BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS. 





Complete Iilustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application. 
You need only send Steel Pen and Handwriting when ordering, 
MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 


3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS 
ON ITS OWN MERITS, 











Sold in Two Strengths— 
MILD and MEDIUM, at 


5d. ana Ald, 


per ounce respectively. 


THE KING’S WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH, 


DUKE STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 


A delightful combination 
of our “Navy Cut” and 
“ Medium Navy Cut” with 
rare Eastern Tobaccos . . 











Preacher To-morrow, 


The Rev. JOHN HUNTER, D.D. 





11.0. and 7.0. 





THE 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


Milk Food no. 1. Milk Food No.2. Malted Food No. 3 


From birth to 3 months, From 8 to 6 months. From 6 months and upwards. 








Street, or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 
RICHARD C, TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. itera 
Ailen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
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By Special Warrant of Appointment to 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


and 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 


THE .. = 


“AQUASCUTUM’ 
COAT. 


Made in all Shapes for Professconal 


or Business Wear. 


THE SMARTEST TOWN COAT. 


Price 3 Guineas. 


Only Address— 


‘AQUASCUTUM, LTD., 
100 REGENT STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


CAUTION !!!2 


We wish to warn the public against inferior imitations, 
and to state that no garment is genuine unless it bears 
our label with the words “‘ Aquascutum’ (Registered 
Trade Mark), Scantlebury & Commin, 100 Regent Street, 
London, W.” 





Illustrations and Patterns forwarded on application. 


Telegraphic Address : 
* Aquascutum, Lonpon.’ 


Telephone: 
1,520 CENTRAL. 


ey 


NOW COMPLETED. 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
BIBLICA. 


THE LATEST BIBLE DICTIONARY, 


Edited by the Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, D.Litt., D.D., 
and J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, M.A., LL.D. 


Assisted by many Contributors in Great Britain, Europe, and 
America. 








COMPLETE IN 


ONE 


VOLUME. 


Measuring 11 by 8 inches, and 3 inches thick, 
CLOTH, HALF LEATHER, 


Net prices: 
80s. 100s, 








COMPLETE IN 





Each measuring 11 by 8 inches and 1} inches thick, 





TWO CLOTH. HALF LEATHER, 
Net ng per 40s 50 
volume: he 5 
VOLUMES. . 
Vol I. Vol. Il. Vol. III. Vol. [V. 
COMPLETE IN A-D. E-K, L-P, Q-Z, 


Each measuring 11 by 8 inches, and 2 inches thick, 
Net prices per volume: 


FOUR 


CLOTH. LEATHER, LEATHER, Me 
BOARDS, 

VOLUMES. 
206. 25s. 30s. 20s. 





COMPLETE IN 


SIXTEEN 


PARTS. 


Each measuring 10} by 73 inches, and 3 inch thick, 
Net price of each Part, 5s, 


Cloth covers for binding up the Parts in 4 volumes, 
price 1s. 6d. net each, 








A SPECIMEN PART WILL BE SENT ANYWHERE ON 
APPROVAL FOR A FEW DAYS. 





Published by 
ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


CONTENTS — JUNE. 


EPISODES OF THE MONT 
THE PRINCIPLES OF NAVAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION. By Captain A. T. Manan, ane of 
“ The Influence of Sea Power upon Histo 
Is yp aathees CABINET RIDING FOR A FALL? By 
THE WAR, ITS COST AND FINANCE, By 
SYDNEY ‘Buxton, M.P. 
A CHALLENGE TO THE CRITICS. By Ax 
UNGRATEFUL AUTHOR, 
A CHELSEA MENAGE. By Mrs. E. T. Coox. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 
a ye TRIBUTE TO MR. HANBURY, 
By A. G. Boscawen, M.P. 
THE STORY OF UGANDA. By F. I. M. 
THE INFLUENCE OF FREE TRADE ON 
WAGES. By G. Bryne. 
TEUTOPHOBIA. By A Retirep PoriticiaN. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST. ¥ 
the Right Hon. Sir Horace Rumson, Bt.,G.C. 
GREATER BRITAIN, 
On ae a ik — RUSSIA AND EX, 
ND. y S. SyromIaTNiKoFF (Rédacteur 0 
L. J. MAXSE. the Novoe Vremya).—IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 
By A. H. Lorine (Secretary of the Imperial 
Federation Defence Committee). 








THE 
NATIONAL 
REVIEW. 


EDITED BY 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 87 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 








INVESTED FUNDS...... £47,000,000. — 


OOKS.~F. W. HOLLAND, Bookseller, 21 John Bright 
Street, BIRMINGHAM. Out-of- Print Books supplied. State wants. 
Catalogues free. Books bought. Any quantity for cash. High prices paid for 
The Snob, 1829; Alice’s Adventures, 1866 ; Handley Cross, 1854; Lorna Doone, 








3 vols., 1869; Symonds’ 8 Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Hewlett’s Earthwork, 1895. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S_ LIST. 


DOCS OHSSSHOOHHSOSHSOSSOOOHOOHOOSO OSD 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHORS OF 
“SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH R.M.” 


THE SPECTATOR.—“ The paramount duty of a reviewer in dealing with this happily-named 
golume is one of extreme simplicity,—namely, to advise any one who loves wit, humour, horses, 












and Ireland to procure it without delay. The mere fact that it is by the joint authors of 
+ Some Experiences of an Irish RM.’ will doubtless prove a ready passport to the affections of 







all who have read and re-read that modern classic,”’ 


ALL ON THE IRISH SHORE. 


By E. @. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. 
With Io Illustrations by E. @. SOMERVILLE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 










“4 volume to dispel melancholy and arouse the healthiest laughter.” —ACADEMY. 
“Excellent tales, racy of the soil, full of humour and quaint fancy.” —BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
“The world is a good dea! gayer for a book of sketches like ‘ All on the Irish Shore.’” —DAILY GRAPHIC. 
“For my own part, I could not put it down till I had read every line of every 

sketch and story in it.” —TRUTH. 
“It is fairly safe to predict that the reader who takes up this book will have no 

inelination to put it down until he has read it through from cover to cover.” —DAILY TELEGRAPH. 






“All on the Irish Shore’ has hardly a page between its covers that does not contain 

some touch of rollicking Irish humour that is calculated to provoke the most 

serious-minded person to mirth.” —SCOTSMAN. 
“These stories rise far above the mere sporting level, and exhibit gifts of percep- 

tion, literary perception, much higher than anything that has yet appeared 

from the same clever pens.” —TIMES, 
“There is a raciness in the telling of these Irish stories and a knowledge of the 

subtleties of the Irish character that charm the reader, and no Irish story- 

writer since Lever has been as successful as these two.” —PALL MALL GAZETTE. 














MY RELATIONS WITH CARLYLE.|CRICKET ACROSS THE SEAS: 







By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. Being an Account of the Tour of Lord Hawke's 
Together with a Letter from the late Team in New Zealand and Australia 
Sir JAMES STEPHEN, Bart, K.C.S.I, By P. F. WARNER 
Dated December 9th, 1886. re : 
Auth f “Cri i i = 
8vo, 2s. net. [On Tuesday neat. Re CE CS a ene, Clea 






With 32 Illustrations from Photographs, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
[On Tuesday next. 











THE ADJUSTMENT OF WAGES: 
A Study in the Coal and Iron Industries of TRAVELS in SOUTHERN EUROPE 


Great Britain and America. 











W. J. ASHLEY, 
By W. J a. and the LEVANT, 1810-1817. 
Professor of Commerce in the University of Birmingham ; 
late Professor in Harvard University. The Journal of C. R. COCKERELL, R.A. 
With 4 Maps, Svo, 12s, 6d. net. Edited by his Son, SAMUEL PEPYS COCKERELL. 





[On Tuesday next. 





With Portrait, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 














A DREAM OF ae cae SON NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD. 
; STAY-AT-HOMES. 


By WILLIAM MORRIS. 
By L. B. WALFORD, 


New Epirtion, 16mo, 2s. net. 
®,* This Edition is printed from Old-faced type, with a Reproduc- Author of “ Mr. Smith,” “The Baby’s Grandmother,” &. 


tion of the Frontispiece from the Kelmscott Edition. 












Crown 8vo, 6s. 











LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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Mrs. WARD’S 


NEW NOVEL. 


LADY ROSE'S DAUGHTER. 
122nd THOUSAND (Total Sales). 


LADY 
ROSE'S 
DAUGHTER. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“4 Readers have rarely 
been led with such in- 
terest along the course 
of any novel.’”’ 

—WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 





Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY ; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


PRESIDENT—The BISHOP of LONDON. 
CuarirMAN—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
SECRETARY—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


Assistant-AcTuary—F. T. M. BYERS, Esq., F.1.A. 
AcTUARY AND ManaGER—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 


VicE-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
Deputy-CHairnMaN—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 





The Society Offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND 


THEIR RELATIVES. 





THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,091,836. 


Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 


Annual Income, £402,381. 





SECURITY OF THE HIGHEST 
ORDER. 

BONUSES ON AN EXCEED.- 
INGLY HIGH SCALE. 

ANNUAL PREMIUMS BELOW 
THOSE USUALLY CHARGED 

CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
MOST FAVOURABLE. 


DISTINCTIVE 
FEATURES. 


| IMPORTANT 


No Agents employed and No 
Commission paid for the intro- 
duction of business, whereby 
about £10,000 a year falls into 


NOTICE. 


Assurances can be readily effected 
by direct communication with 
the Office. | 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues nost-free. 


188 STRAND. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 







PAZCs ccccscvecvocss Secceevnes £1010 0 
Half-Page ...cccccceccsecccecs 5 5 0 
Quarter-Page ...... coooccce 2123 6 
Narrow Column . 310 vu 
Half-Column..... 115 0 
Quarter-Column .... O17 6 
COMPANIES, 
Outside Page .......- POST T EY) £1414 0 
Inside Page ..... eeccccccccece 1212 uv 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
18s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 








PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVAN'S 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET. reprinted 
(by permission) trom the Cornhill Magazine, post-tree, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. = 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
[RK BOE BAN EK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 
9 10° DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 910 
2 ‘. repayable on demand, ao a 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 

lars, post-{ree. 

C. A, RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 








Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 869 





| ‘'ueE BeaTITruDES OF Mr, CARNEGIE. 





Strand) payable to “ John Baker.” 


nies 
A ROMANCE OF LIFE IN THE BLACK 
FOREST. 


LIEGE LADYy. 


By LILIAN S. ARNOLD. 6s. 


“Both plot and characters are well conceived,” 
“A most enjoyable book ao 
enjoyable book. The charac 
most deftly sketched, and the interest in thee 
is well sustained from the first page to the last,” 7 
~—Pall Mall Gazette, 
‘The descriptions of the German peasants and 
their surroundings are very well done...... it is wel] 
worth reading.”—Review of Reviews, 





London: JARROLD & SONS, 
10 & 11 WARWICK LANE, E.c, 








Popular Edition, 6d. net.—JUST PUBLISHED, 


RICHARD HOLT HUTTON 


OF THE SPECTATOR, 
A Monograph, 
By JOHN HOGBEN. 
London: SIMPEKIN, MARSHALL & CO , Lr, 
Edinburgh: OLIVER & EOYD. 





The MODERN HOMER is Mr. ROWBOTHAM 
and the Iliad of to-day is : 


THE HUMAN EPIC, 


The Great Poem on the Beginning of the World 
and the Life of Prehistoric Man, the Monsters 
of the Earth, the Cave Men, the Vanished 
Continent in the Atlantic, the World Frozen to 
Solid Ice, the Struggle for Existence. By J. F, 
ROWBOTHAM. lus. 6d. net. F 

London: GAY and BIRD, 22 Bedford St., Strand, 





‘NEW LIBERAL REVIEW, 


JUNE. Price ONE SHILLING net, 


CONTENTS. 


Nores OF THE MONTH. 


Deapb-ALIVE: A STUDY OF THE GOVERNMENT, 
J. H. Yoxall, M.P, 
DEMOCRACY AND IMPERIALISM. J. C, Foulger, 


Arthur Lawrence, 


| PRoBLEMS OF ScotTisH Epvcatroy. 


An Old Scottish Democrat, 


Tur Royat AcaDEMy. Dion Clayton-Calthrop, 


| AN ANGLO-FRENCH Bond or FRieENDsurP. 


Frederic Lees, 
PRoFIt-SHARING IN PRACTICE. Andrew Caird, 
BounTIES AND THE PRICE OF SUGAR. 
George Martineau, C.B, 
British CONSULS FOR SIBERIA. Wirt Gerrare, 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, PARLIAMENTARY Reportek. 
Michael MacDonagh, 
REcENT Books. 
Editorial and Publishing Office : 
82 and 83 TemMPpLE CHAMBERS, E.C, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. ‘Lhe quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at ligher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with trom the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Ravlway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
We regret the increased duty compels advance in 

price of 6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND 60., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street, 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
lusert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

anufacturers, &c., ou application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


The ONLY 
“GRAND PRIX” PENS. 


Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens. Paris, 1900. 





Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots 
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—— 
FROM ..-: 


Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.’s List. 


JUST PUBLISHED._THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 193. 
The Influence of Christianity upon National 
Character as Illustrated by the Lives and 


Legends of 


7. = 

The English Saints. 

By the Rev. W. H. HUTTON, B.D., 
Tutor, and Precentor of St. John’s College, Oxford, and Examining 

Chaplain to the Bishop of Ely. 

Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 12s. 6d. net. 
The volume contains in an Appendix a complete text of a hitherto unpublished 
MS.—a Life of Edward, King and Martyr, now in the Library of St. John’s Col- 
lege Oxford. Another Appendix deals with the question of medieval miracles. 
“Mainly historical and biographical, the lectures are throughout interesting 
and informing, and are distinctly more popular than any others we remember 
to have seen.” —Daily Chronicle. 


Memoir and Letters of 
William Bright, D.D., 


Canon of Christ Church, Oxford ; Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 


Edited by the Rev. B. J. KIDD, B.D., 
Keble College, Tutor of Non-Collegiate Students, and Lecturer in Theology 
at Pembroke College, Oxford. 
With an Introductory Memoir by the Rev. P. G. MEDD, M.A., formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of University College, Oxford. 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 10s, 6d. net. [Very shortly. 


The Law of Churchwardens 
and Sidesmen in 
the Twentieth Century. 


By P. V, SMITH, LL.D., 
Barrister-at-Law ; Chancellor of the Dioceses of Manchester and Durham ; 
late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Cloth boards, 2s. net. 

“Chancellor P. V. Smith has added another to the many valuable services 
he has rendered to the Church by the publication of a moss useful handbook, 
It is unique in that there is no other volume on simple lines which deals with 
the position of churchwardens under the altered condition of things, and this 
manual is full of information of the highest value to the laity and the clerzy.” 


The Church | 





Fellow, 


in England. 
By the Rev. J. H. OVERTON, 
Canon Residuary of Peterborough, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. 


“We feel nothing but sincere gratitude for the solidity and veracity of his 
work.”—Church Times. 

““We have nowhere met a clearer or more interesting picture of the 
characteristic features of the Early English Church, of its distinctly national 
character,” &c.—Times, 


Our Promised Peace. 
Thoughts on the Incarnation, Selected and Arranged by the Rev. 
T. T. NORGATE. 

Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


This volume is uniform with Bishop Wilkinson’s “ For Quiet Moments ” and 
Canon Knox Little’s ‘‘Our Reasonable Service.” 


[Now ready. 


20th Edition. This Revised Edition contains an Appendix on the Articles 
and considerably enlarged Notes on the Occasional Offices of the Ordinal, 


The Prayer~book: 


Its History, Language, and Contents. 
By the Rev. Canon EVAN DANIEL, M.A. 
Extra large crown 8vo, 700 pages, cloth boards, 6s, 


“Crammed with solid information derived from every conceivable source. It 
is a work of great, erudition, which, however, is reduced to such a digestible 
form that it can be assimilated even by young persons.’”—Church Times. 

“The information given on all points connected with the Prayer-book is now 
very full, and the general care by which it is marked accounts for the attain- 
ment of a twentieth edition.”’—Pilot. 


TEN EDITIONS of this Book have been issued within a short period, THREE 
in England, FIVE in Australia, and TWO in the United States. 


The Power of Womanhood; 


Or, Mothers and Sons. 
A Book for Parents and those in Loco Parentis. 
By ELLICE HOPKINS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


“If we can persuade the mothers who see this notice to read Miss Ellice 
Hopkins’s own words in this wise and earnest book, we shall be content to 
leave the issue in their hands.”— Guardian, 

“We should be glad to know that the book had found its way into the hands 
of a large number of both mothers and fathers.’’—Literary World. 


Under the Dome. 


By the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., Bishop of London. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. [Second Edition. 
“The Bishop of London is a man of wide sympathy and wide experience, 
and this sympathy and experience are alike communicated to the huge 
audieuces which he addresses ‘ Under the Dome.’”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 


HODDER AND STOUCHTON’S 


NEW WORKS. 


OSCAR BROWNING. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net 


IMPRESSIONS OF 
INDIAN TRAVEL. 


By OSCAR BROWNING (of Cambridge), 


DR. GREVILLE MACDONALD. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—With Dlustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE RELIGIOUS SENSE IN ITS 
SCIENTIFIC ASPECT. 


By GREVILLE MACDONALD, M.D. 


1. Tue Reuicion or Service. 2. Tus Reniaion or Renun- 
CIATION. 38. THE RELIGION OF FREEDOM. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


VISION AND AUTHORITY; 


OR, THE THRONE OF ST. PETER. 
A Study of the Nature and Object of the Church’s 
Authority. 
By the Rev. JOHN OMAN, M.A., B.D. (Alnwick). 


“This extremely stimulating and thoughtful work is intended to be an 
inquiry, by a return to first principles, ‘into the foundations on which all the 
Churches rest.’......Such is the argument of a remarkable protest against 
materialism and formalism in Church organisation.” —Spectator. 

“It is berg only a select class of minds to which the book will appeal, but 
it is minds of the finest texture that will do it most justice.” 

—Rev. Professor James Ork, in the British Weekly. 

“Tt is seldom indeed the reviewer has the good fortune to come upon a 
book like this, by which a comparatively unknown author passes at esieien 
into the front rank of serious religious thinkers...... Many, we believe, will read 
it with delight, and find that it cuts a path for them through a jungle of 
perplexities.”"—Glasgow Herald. 


SECOND EDITION, completing FIFTH THOUSAND. 
8vo, cloth, 630 pp., 5s. net. 


MY LIFE-WORK. 


By SAMUEL SMITH, M.P. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 
“This volume contains the record of much earnest and not unsuc 
endeavour. Mr. Smith has written a book which is full of instruction. It 
reveals a firm and constant mind, earnestly Christian but tolerant, clear and 
practical, and it is not too much to say that no one will lay this story down 
without feeling a strong regard for the writer.” 
—Ciaupius Crear, in the British Weekly. 

“The record of the career of an active politician interested in many 
questions, home and colonial; a keen social reformer and religious philan- 
thropist. Lucid and direct in style, and touching a great variety of public 
topics.’”’—Times. 


A NEW AND GREATLY REVISED EDITION. 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE GROUNDS OF THEISTIC 
AND CHRISTIAN BELIEF. 


By GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., LL.D., 

Emeritus Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. 
‘* This is a really good book, full of learning and full of thought,—learning 
which illustrates and never confuses, well digested, and consequently adding 
to the vital power of the thought...... And those portions which deal with the 
recognised basis of faith are equally able. Indeed we have seldom seen the 
current arguments—from design, causation, order, and the rest—so well or so 
pointedly stated.”—Spectator. 


A REMARKABLE MISSIONARY BOOK. 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


LOMAI OF LENAKEL: 


A Hero of the New Hebrides. A Fresh Chapter in the 
Triumph of the Gospel. 

By FRANK H. L. PATON, B.D. 

(Son of Dr. John G. Paton), for Six Years Resident Missionary 

on the West Coast of Tanna. 

“Ts a refreshing hook, a real moral stimulant, and the native whose name it 

bears for title is a fine character. But the real, though unconscious, hero is 

the author.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Mr. Paton has contributed a remarkable chapter to the annals of the 

h.” 


heroic work of the missionaries in the dark places of the earth. 
—Morning Post. 





3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C,; anp 4 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 





HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE: PRINCIPLES AND PROB- 


EMS OF. By Lieutenant-Colonel Epwarp S. May, C.M.G., Royal 
Artillery, Professor of Military Art and History at the Staff College. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. ‘ Lieutenant-Colonel May is as strongly convinced as the 
most ardent Army reformers that the Navy is, and always must be, pre- 
dominant. His book states the case with considerable force, and in 
particular we commend to our readers the chapter entitled ‘ The Functions 
of an Army.’”—Daily Mail. 


THE ANGEVIN EMPIRE (Henry II., Richard I., and 
John). By Sir James H. Ramsay, Bart., of Bamff, M.A. Maps and Illus- 
trations, 12s. ‘‘The writer’s strength lies in well-proportioned political 
narrative: he has a just appreciation alike of men and things; he tells his 
story with vigour and decision; his judgments are careful and based on 
evidence to which he never fails to refer; and the accuracy which he 
maintains in dealing with so large a mass of facts is remarkable. Sir 
James Ramsay’s learned and careful narrative will earn him the gratitude 
of all students of the Angevin period.’ —Times. 


CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGY. By Prof. Guivo 
Vitua. Forming the New Volume of the “ Library of Philosophy.” Large 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. ‘Students of philosophy will welcome the appearance 
of an English version of Prefessor Villa’s treatise on contemporary 
psychology. The book takes a broad general survey of the new 
psychology, which it furthers not so much by any fresh contributions 
of its own, as by giving a comprehensive view of the doctrines of its 
founders and of the processes of evolution in the history of ideas by which 
they have arrived at them. The processes and results of this growth are 
well set forth in this clear and compendious treatise, a book well worthy 
of its place in the valuable series it now enriches.’”’—Scotsman. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE ANABAPTISTS. By 


E. Betrort Bax. $8vo, 6s. ‘‘This volume completes a set of three 
volumes, in which the author has considered the social side of the 
Reformation in Germany. He regards the Anabaptists as the fore- 
runners of modern Socialism, and he shows that the movement, apart 
from its religious excitement, was an upheaval at the close of the Middle 
Ages of the disinherited classes, who were drawn by their poverty and 
distress into enthusiastic acceptance of a doctrine of making worldly 
oods common property as the fulfilment of the teaching of Christ.”— 
Nottingham Guardian. ‘‘A brilliant sketch of a movement which has 
— alike for the theologian and the student of Socialism.”—Dundee 
vertiser. 


TRADITIONAL ASPECTS OF HELL (ANCIENT AND 


MODERN). By James New. With 79 Facsimiles from Ancient and Oriental 
Drawings, 464 pp.,6s. Egyptian Hell—Assyrian Hell—Brahman Hell—Bud- 
dhist Hell--Zoroastrian Hell—Classic Hell—Scandinavian Hell—Hebrew Hell 
—Christian Hell—Muslim Hell—Barbarian Hell. “ Mr. New has collected a 
store of valuable historical material dealing with the literature of hell as 
it has presented itself to the minds of preceding ages, and his book is 
enriched by a series of exceedingly alr ty and grotesque illustrations.” — 
Yorkshire Post. ‘‘ Full of curious learning.’’—Spectator, 


DESCRIPTIVE GUIDE TO THE BEST FICTION, 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN, including Translations from Foreign 
Languages. By Ernest A. Baker, M.A. (Lond.) 618 pp. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
net. This important Annotated Bibliography, which has been in prepara- 
tion a long while, covers the whole range of British Fiction, from the 
* 15th Century to the Present Day. About 4,500 NOVELS are CLASSIFIED 
and CHARACTERISED, the Annotations ranging from three lines up to 
ten or twelve. To each book is added :—The best available editions; the 
publisher's name; the American publisher’s name, where American 
editions exist; the English and (where American editions exist) the 
American prices; the date of first publication. ‘‘ Mr. Baker has essayed a 
difficult task and a very useful one, and as far as we have tested his work, 
it seems to be accomplished with judgment, completeness, and accuracy.” 
—Times. “A valuable book of reference.”—Standard. ‘‘An admirably 
compiled list of all the best novels in the language. It is wonderfully com- 
prehensive, and includes almost every novel of established worth between 
Chaucer and the present day.”"—Liverpool Post. 


ANNALS OF HOLLYFONT: a Novel. By Fenix 


Lactanp. 6s. ‘‘ There is certainly a charm about the writing, with its 
echoes—qnite faint—of Sterne and Goldsmith, its pictures of Provincial 
society and its old-fashioned manner.”—Times. ‘ The author has success- 
fully caught the peculiar mental inodes and social tendencies of the period, 
and his pictures of Church, clergy, and Dissent may be singled out as lively, 
accurate, and humorous.’”’—Glasgow Herald. 


THE BOTHERS OF MARRIED LIFE. By 8S. H. 
SapLER. With 10 Plates by H. L. Shindler. 2s. 6d. ‘*A good-humoured 
story of her courtship and marriage, chronicled by a young barrister’s 
wife.”—Times. ‘‘An entertaining story of the domestic trials of a young 
married couple,” —Literary World. ‘‘ Aninteresting and humorous book,” 


—Sunday Sun, 
NEW GOLFING RHYMES. 


HORACE ON THE LINKS. By C. J. B. and P.S. W. 


With a Foreword by Horace Hutcuinson. 2s. 6d. ‘‘A paraphrase of 
eighteen ‘Odes’ into golfing language.”—Spectator. ‘‘ Surprising in their 
aptness and whimsicality.”—Outlook, ‘‘ A very pleasant little volume con- 
sisting of free renderings of some of the best known Odes of Horace, all 
wrested from their true environment and taken out boldly on tothe links.” 
Daily Telegraph. ‘After you have read this book you will either take to 
golf or read Horace, as the case may be.”—Sovereign. 
A NEW SCHOPENHAUER BOOK, 


“/j 

THE BASIS OF MORALITY. By A. Scnopenuaver. 
Translated by A. R. Butuock, M.A. 4s, 6d. ‘‘ Will be widely welcomed 
among students and general readers.”—Scolsman. ‘*The English devotee 
of Kant, and, indeed, his English oppouents who have not the German 
should lose no opportunity of reading the trenchant attack on Kant’s 
Ethic that was made by Schopenhauer in 1840, and of which Mr. Bullock 
has just done a translation. is work is good, and while he caunot repro- 
duce all the charm of the style, the version is worthy of congratulation.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


J 
THE FIRST CHRISTIAN GENERATION. By James 
Tuomas, Author of ‘* Our Records of the Nativity.” 6s. ‘The concluding 
section of the book, dealing with the evolution of dogmas and church 
organisation, is extremely interesting in form, and the subject is handled 
in a spirit that commands respect.”—Notts Guardian, 
7 fe ar 
FIAT LUX: Outspoken Essays in Theology and Criticism 
By Ixquisiror. 6s. ‘‘Thoughtful and reverent essays by a Liberal 
Christian on fundamental religious doctrines.”—Times, ‘The author has 
sought to unite liberal and independent thinking with thinking that is 
conservative and reverent.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 


HUMAN EVOLUTION: an Inductive Study of Man. 
By G. Rome Hai, M.D. 8vo, 7s. 6d. “It is the first attempt at an ex- 
position of the evolution of Socialism on anything like scientific lines; 
aud it is due to the author to say that he has succeeded very well indeed in 
his task.”"—New Age. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd., London. 
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GAY & BIRD'S LIST. 
MY LADY of the BAS 


MY LADY of the BASg 
MY LADY of the BASS 


By SIDNEY HERBERT BURCHELL, 


Author of “ Daniel Herrick,” ‘‘ The Duke's Servants,” “ In the Days of 
Kiug James.” 








That the fate of a London apothecary’s daughter should be i : 
the fortunes of a daring Jacobite garrison on the island of the ees al 


Bass Roek in the Firth of Forth 


would suggest adventures of no ordinary kind, wherein love. i 
play a part. ‘They are to be found in this novel. making would 


This story cannot fail to strike the reader for its originali 
subject. Old London Bridge of the late seventeenth pdharsonsng tha beer tat ed 
and under its arches, the ancient houses that lined its street, give place in ore 
to a rocky, sea-girt island near the metropolis of Scotland. A daughter's urn 
devotion to a cause, described in the first portion of the book, leads ine 
leave her father’s home on the Bridge on a quest, it might be thonght 
visionary as that which Joan of Arc undertook. Its difficulties and F 
intreduce the reader to the Bass Rock, the romantic story of which as 
believed, is here given in fiction for the first time. ee 


READY IN A FEW DAYS.—Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net, 


REMEMBRANCES oe 


OF JOHN ALBEE, 
EMERSON. With Portrait, 


NEW EDITION.—Crown 8vo, pp. 396, cloth gilt, gilt top, 5s, ne. 


KOKORO. 
By LAFCADIO HEARN. 
*,* This is Mr. Hearn’s most interesting book. 


NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, pp. 270, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net, 


LITERARY VALUES, and other Papers, 
By JOHN BURROUGHS. 


TIMES.—‘ John Burroughs appears as a critic, and especially as a critic of 
criticism. To criticise a critic of criticism would be to weave the winds; and 
since his writing is as pure, as lucid, as interesting as before; since he is 
eminently wide and sane in his views, an impressionist with a profound respect 
for ‘the rules,’ a lover of the warmth of life with a sensitive appreciation of 
the finest niceties of the literary art, there is little criticism, in the sense of 
adverse judgment, that could be offered. Every one of these papers will appeal 
to the student of literature; every one will set his mind at work.” 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Size 5 in. by 23 in., pp. 160, with Photogravure Portrait, 
leather, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. 


EARLY BRITISH BALLADS, 


Edited, with Introduction, by J. POTTER BRISCOE. 


EARLY BRITISH BALLADS. 
Being Volume XVIII. of ‘‘ The BIBELOTS.” 


SPECTATOR.—“ We have nothing but commendation for the series.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘ One of the prettiest sets of booklets which hare 
recently exhibited the taste and skill of modern publishers.” 


PUNCH.—“ These daiutily bound volumes, a library in themselves, precious 
to the lover of books.” 


FRESH SUPPLY SHORTLY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. 


A STUDY OF PROSE FICTION. 
By BLISS PERRY. 
ATHEN.EUM.—See page notice in issue of May 9th ult. 


Size 4}in. by 2}in., limp cloth gilt, gilt top, 1s. net. 


BIBLE CLASSICS. 


I. THE BOOK OF JOB. II. THE BOOK OF PROVERBS. 
III. ECCLESIASTES and THE SONG OF SOLOMON. 


ATHENEXZUM.—“ It is the neatest thing of its kind we have seen for many & 
day...... The print is excellent.” 


A CHEAP 
REMAINDER. 


Only 30 Copies left. 





International Dictionary 
2,118 pp. and 3,500 Illustrations. 
(Bett aud Son.) 1900. Cloth, 20s.; 
half-calt, 27s. ; half-moroceo, 28s. 

N.B.—The new matter bringing 
this up to date can be bought 
separately at 5s. 


| WESBSTER’S 
| 
| 





London: GAY and BIRD, 22 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


Special Agents for HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN and CO., and General Agents for 
American Books. 
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NEW BOOKS FROM THE BODLEY HEAD. 


, t important literary event of the year.” 
“eae P —The Kate News. 


NEW LETTERS AND 
MEMORIALS OF 
JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 


Annotated by THOMAS CARLYLE, 
And Edited by ALEXANDER CARLYLE, with an Introduction by 
Sir JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE, M.D., F.R.S., LL.D. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net. 


25s. 


Net. 


25s 


Net. 


The Speaker.—‘ The publication of ‘ New Letters and Memorials’ clearsaway 
once and for all much unworthiness, much calumny that has clung like a foul 
mist, these twenty years, about the bright brow of a noble man... They come 
as the most ample and fitting refutation of a cruel slander.” 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


THE TWILIGHT OF 
THE GODS. 


By RICHARD GARNETT. 
With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
The Daily Chronicle.—‘‘A subtle compound of philosophy and irony...... let 


the reader take these stories as pure fun—lively incident and droll character— 
and he will be agreeably surprised to find how stimulating they are.” 


WALKS IN NEW ENGLAND 
By CHARLES GOODRICH WHITING. 


With 24 Full-page Illustrations, Reproduced from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 





The Daily Telegraph.—* An excellent open-air book......a charming book, 
charmingly produced.” 


LIFE IN THE MERCANTILE 
MARINE. 


By CHARLES PROTHEROE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 





The author has endeavoured in these sketches to give a true account of the 
conditions that prevail in the mercantile service. 





NEW NOVELS. 
THE NEW HUMOROUS NOVEL. 


NINE POINTS OF 
THE LAW. 6s. 


By WILFRID SCARBOROUGH JACKSON. 
Punch.—‘* The work of a new humourist who may be congratulated on a 


highly successful first appearance......ludicrous to the verge of tragedy......a 
capital story, told with genuinely comic verve and written in excellent style.” 


THE LIGHT BEHIND. 6s. 
By Mrs. WILFRID WARD. 


The World.—‘* Mrs. Wilfrid Ward’s second nevel does more than sustain the 
reputation of her first. ‘One Poor Scruple’ placed its writer in the haute volée 
of living writers of fiction; the present is a finer work,” 


THE GAP IN 
THE GARDEN. 6s. 


By VANDA WATHEN-BARTLETT. 


The Times.—“ Miss Bartlett has the gift ef making her characters talk 
naturally and yet cleverly, and in her studies of the two sisters and their lovers, 
brought together in the old world garden, we are presented with real human 
nature by a writer who has also a facile gift of description.” 





JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, London and New York. 


oa 


JOHN LONG’S POPULAR NOVELS 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
THE BATON SINISTER. 


y GEORGE GILBERT, 
Author of “In the Shadow of the Purple.’ 


IN THE DAYS OF GOLDSMITH. 


By M. McD. BODKIN, K.C., 
Author of “ Lord Edward Fitzgerald,” &. (Shortly. 


THE BURDEN OF HER YOUTH. 
L. T. MEADE, 


By . . ? 
Author of “ Stories from the Diary of a Doctor,” &e, [Shortly. 


THRALDOM. 
By HELEN PROTHERO LEWIS, 
Author of ‘‘ Hooks of Steel,” &c. 


(Shortly. 


[Shortly, 


SWEET “DOLL” OF HADDON HALL. 
By J. E. MUDDOCK, 
Author of “A Woman’s Checkmate,” &c. (Shortly. 
THE OTHER MRS. JACOBS. 
By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, 
Author of “ The Scourge Stick,” &, [Shortly. 
PARTNERS THREE. 
By MAY CROMMELIN, 
Author of “ Crimson Lilies,” &c, [Shortly. 
THE ARCADIANS (lllustrated). 
By J. S. FLETCHER, 
Author of “‘ The Three Days’ Terror,” &c. (Ready. 


THE MACHINATIONS OF JANET. 
By SARAH TYTLER, 
Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c. 


BENEATH THE VEIL. 
By ADELINE SERGEANT, 
Author of “‘ The Future of Phyllis,” &, 


A WOMAN IN THE CITY. 


By HELEN BAYLISS. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENCE EACH. 
ALL THE WINNERS. 


By NATHANIEL GUBBINS, 
Author of “ Dead Certainties,” &c. 


UP-TO-TO-MORROW (Illustrated). 
By W. CARTER PLATTS, 
Author of “Papa (Limited),” &. 


(Ready. 


[ Ready. 


[ Ready. 


[ Ready. 


(Ready. 


London: JOHN LONG, 13 and 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


KING EDWARD AND HIS 
COURT. 


By T. H. S. ESCOTT. Demy 8vo, cloth, 1lés. 
KING EDWARD AND HiS COURT 


Is an important and interesting book. 

It lets the reader see the inner working of the King’s Court. 

It shows how the King is the most representative and cosmopolitan King of 
his time, and why his Court is the centre and focus of Anglo-Saxon life. 

It explains the personal agencies by which all this has come abont. 

It describes vividly the Sovereign, those about him, the persons with whom, 
and through whom, his pleasure and business are transacted. 

It describes life in the best clubs and the best society. 


It is on sale at all Booksellers’, and can be obtained at the Libraries and 
Bookstalls, 








‘THE FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY. 


NEW VOLUME. 


THE FLAME AND THE FLOOD. 
By EOSAMOND LANGBRIDGE. 6s. 


The Manchester Guardian says :—‘‘ Read on breathlessly to the end we must. 
This new author is a born story-teller...... In many places we are reminded of 
Miss Rhoda Broughton (at her best) and of the sisters Bronté.” 


RAILWAY REFORMS. 


OUR DECREPIT RAILWAY SYSTEM. A 


Word to the Stockholder and the Passenger. By Pzscr WILLIAMS 
Crown 8vo, ls. net; post-free, ls. 2d. 





THE WELSH LIBRARY. 
Edited by OWEN M. EDWABDS. 
Each volume fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s.; paper, ls, 


Vols. 1-3. THE MABINOGION. 
Vol. 4. THE WORKS OF JOHN DYER. 


Edited by EDWARD THOMAS, M.A., Author of 
“ Hore Solitaria.” [Just ready. 








London: T. FISHER UNWIN, EC. 
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You should Enter TO-DAY for the LARGEST 
WEEKLY PRIZES OFFERED BY ANY PAPER. 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


An Ideal Illustrated Country House Paper, Established 1862, 6d. weekly, 


Is Awarding Prizes to the Value of OVER £200 Every Quarter, 
QUOTATIONS— 


Prizes value £6 every week, 


PHOTOGRAPHY— 


Prizes value £6 every week. 


ACROSTICS— 


Prizes value £40 every three months. 


QUOTATIONS COMPETITION. 


You can enter at once for this most amusing Competition by obtaining a copy of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 
price 6d., from your Newsagent or at any Bookstall, or from the Manager, Tus County GznTLEMAN, 
8 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C., 


WHERE YOU WILL FIND THE 12 QUOTATIONS TO BE TRACED 
FOR THIS WEEK’S PRIZES. 











ACROSTICS.—A Special Series of Four Acrosties begins this 
week, for which you can enter TO-DAY. Prizes value £5. 





SUMMER IN THE COUNTRY. 


Before taking a Furnished Country House for the Summer, consult the “COUNTY GENTLEMAN’S” REGISTER OF 
COUNTRY HOUSES TO LET FURNISHED. 

There you will find a number of charming Country Houses, Rectories, and Vicarages to be let furnished at very moderate 
rates. For example, in the current issue are particulars of many houses at from three to six guineas a week, besides places of a more 
expensive and important character. 

If, then, you are looking for a cheap country place, do not fail to consult the COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 64., to bo obtained 
at any bookstall or newsagent’s, or direct from the Manager, Toe County GunTLemAn Office, 3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

If you cannot find what you want, you can advertise your wants in respect of a furnished Country House in the COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN free of all charge. Persons wishing to let their Country Houses furnished for the Summer can also do so freo of 
charge in the COUNTY GENTLEMAN. 

Besides Country Houses to be Let for the Summer, many beautiful Properties are offered for Sale every week in the COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN, and practically all the very cheap Land for Sale in the United Kingdom is to be found in the Register of 
Cheap Land. 





HOW CAN I BUY A DOG? 


Look at the COUNTY GENTLEMAN'S Illustrated Dog Advertisements, and there you will find Illustrations of many delightful 
Dogs for Sale. You can tell whether the Dog is likely to suit you much better by seeing his photograph than you can by merely 


reading a description. 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS OF HORSES FOR SALE. 


If you are looking out for a Horse or Wanting to Sell one, look at the Iustrated Advertisoments of Horses for Sale 
in the COUNTY GENTLEMAN. The system of Advertisement there adopted is by far the most satisfactory both for buyers 


and sellers. 





IF YOU WANT IF YOU WANT IF YOU WANT 
to Buy or to Sell Cream, Butter, to Engage a Coachman, Groom, to Buy a Sundial or Lead or 
Eggs, or Flowers, Straight from Gamekeeper, or Gardener, or 
the Country, consult the “‘COUNTY | want a place as such, consult the ad- Marble Statuary is the Garden, 
GENTLEMAN'S” FREE REGISTER vertisement columns of the COUNTY consult the advertisement columns 
OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. | GENTLEMAN. of the COUNTY GENTLEMAN. 








THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 3 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S. NEW BOOKS. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 
Illustrated with Portraits, Views, &c., 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


ERS OF A 
wi DIPLOMATS WIFE. 


By MARY KING WADDINGTON. 
dington was the Ambassador Extraordinary representing France 
Ph ene eye the Czar, and the French Ambassador to England from 
1883 to 1893. Madame Waddington’s letters give a remarkably interesting 
series of portraits and pen pictures of the personages and incidents of her 
official life during that period. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 
With a Map and 40 Full-page Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net, 


CHOTA NACPORE: 


A Little Known Province of the Empire. 
By F. B. BRADLEY-BIRT, B.A. (Oxon.), F.R.G.S., 1.C.8. 
, tion by the Right Hon. the EARL of NORTHBROOK 
ho Bee "G.C.81. sometime Viceroy of India. : 
An attractive history of an interesting but little known district of India, at 
the meeting place of the older and newer populations of Hindustan, between 
Bengal and the Central Provinces, 


WAR E KS By W. J. Harpine Kine, M.R.A.S., F.B.G.S, 
TA ® With 32 Full-page Illustrations and a Map, 
demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. (Immediately. 
Records of a journey across the Sahara, in search of the most aggressive and 
most elusive of the desert tribes. Mr. King, who was successful in photo- 
aphing some of these Tawareks, throws fresh light upon the language and 
Chey of the Berber stock inhabiting North Africa. 


SIR HENRY WENTWORTH 


ACLAND BART., K.C.B., F.R.S. Regius Professor of 
y Medicine in the University of Oxford. A 
MEMUIR. By J. B. Artuay, Barrister-at-Law, Late Scholar of Oriel 
College, Oxford, Author of ‘‘ Lord Cochrane’s Trial before Lord Ellen- 
borough in 1814,” With Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 
Immediately. 


A RECORD OF SECRET SERVICE RECENTLY ACHIEVED. 


With 2 Maps and 2 Charts, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE SANDS. 


Edited by Ersxrne Cuitpers, Author of “In the Ranks of the C.I.V.” 
DAILY EXPRESS.—“ A very plausible case indeed of peril to England which 
the yachtsman and the naval strategist should keenly enjoy examining. Yet 
the general reader will be no less interested.” 


UNITED STATES Reprinted with Additions and 
= Notes from the Spectator. By 
Vicitans sED Aguus. With an Introduction by J. St, Loz Srracuey, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
EnGuisH OPINION :-— Scotcu OPINION :— 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. SCOTSMAN.—‘‘ The writer shows pretty 
—‘ The little book is a political | conelusively that the developments of Ger- 
document of importance, but it | man world-ambitions are well worth watch- 
must be read in the same sane | ing...... Based largely upon carefully selected 
and thoughtful spirit in which | quotations from German pamphleteers and 
it was written.” publicists, the book is full of suggestive 
matter.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


READINGS ON THE 
EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. 


By Mrs. F. HAY-NEWTON. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“These readings are admirably written.”—Guardian. 
_ “Mrs. Hay-Newton’s ‘Readings on the Evolution of Religion’ form an 
interesting and attractive introduction for any thoughtful person who wishes 
to get an insight into some of the cardinal positions in philosophy and the 
light they throw on religion.”—Saturday Review. 

“An excellent popular exposition of Professor Caird’s lectures......The 
writer's illustrations from other sources add not a little to its value, and she 
thinks clearly as well as feels deeply.” —Daily Chronicle. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








A DELIGHTFUL LITTLE VOLUME. 


THE LONELY WAY. 


By Capt. W. A. ADAMS, 
Author of “Rus Divinum,” &. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“The poet has the same refinement of expression and the same power of 
painting Nature that Wordsworth had.”—Irish Times. 
“Distinguished by tenderness of thought and tuneful expression.” 
—Publishers’ Circular. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN. 


THE QUESTION OF REUNION WITH 
ROME. 


By B. WILLARD-ARCHER. 6s. 


“Tersely, vigorously, and brightly written, without exaggeration or distortion 
of fact. A most convincing indictment of the whole system.”’—Rock, 

“Very vigorously set forth.” —St. James’s Gazette. 
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